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HOUR BY HOUR. 


God broke our years to hours and days that 
Hour by hour 
And day by day, 
Just going on a little way, 
We might be able all along 
To keep quite strong. 
Should all the weight of life 
Be laid across our shoulders, and the future, 
rife 
With woe and struggle, meet us face to face 
At just one place, 
We could not go; 
Our feet would stop, and so 
God lays a little on us every day, 
And never, [ believe, on all the way 
Will burdens bear so deep 
Or pathways lie so steep 
But we can go if, by God’s power, 
We only bear the burden of the hour. 
—George Klingle. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Senator Hoar deserves the thanks of 
suffragists for his noble defence of the 
principle that ‘‘Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned’’ in the case of the Filipinos. He 
is consistent, for he is in favor of apply- 
ing the principle all around, to American 
women as well as to Malayan men. But 
what can be said of the consistency of 
Senator Vest, who now protests against 
governing even a male savage without 
giving him a vote, while a little while ago 
he was exhausting his eloquence to prove 
that no woman ought ever to be allowed 
to vote under any circumstances ? What 
can be said of the consistency of some 





persons, nota hundred miles from Boston, 
who take a similar view? 


—> oa 


Fourteen candidates for U.S. Senator 
have been voted for in the Utah Legisla- 
ture, and a fifteenth appeared when one 
member, Senator Perry, cast his ballot 
for Mrs. Martha Hughes Cannon. Sena- 
tor Perry thus explained his vote: 


Martha Hughes Cannon, although the 
plural wife of George Q. Cannon’s brother, 
is, in my opinion, thoroughly competent 
for the exalted office of United States 
Senator. She has served as a member of 
our State Senate for two years with credit; 
deserves and is entitled to the promotion. 
She is a representative Democrat. She is 
cultured, independent, and a physician 
of recognized standing. 








oo 


A bill has been introduced in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature by Representative 
Daly, of Lawrence, to forbid the employ- 
ment of women or minors in manufactur- 
ing establishments between the hours of 
6P. M.and 6 A.M. This is a bill in re- 
gard to which working women have de- 
cided opinions. Their wishes would be 
more likely to be regarded by the Legisla- 
ture if they had votes. 
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Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, in his recent 
address on ‘**The Women of Hawaii,” told 
an amusing incident, showing one old 
lady’s inventiveness, The fashion of 
hoopskirts found its way to those islands, 
as all fashions ultimately do. The price of 
a hoop was six dollars, and it was impos- 
sible to get one for less, In a shop, one 
day, he saw two Hawaiian belles arrayed 
with hoopskirts, and evidently admiring 
their ample proportions, An old lady came 
in, who they were sure could not afford to 
buy a hoop, yet she evidently had one on. 
They said to her, “You are wearing a 
hoop!’ ‘*Well, why not?’”’ she answered. 
“Isn’t it the fashion?’ ‘*Yes, but how 
did you get one?’ ‘None of your busi- 
ness!’ said the old lady. But, after con- 
siderable questioning, she was persuaded 
to raise her dress far enough to show them 
that her hoopskirt was made of a grape- 
vine. She had cut down the vine over 
her door, and manufactured a crinoline 
from it. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hendricks, widow of 
the former Vice-President, is managing 
her husband’s estate so well as to earn 
the title of ‘‘the best business woman in 
Indiana.”’ 





THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 





The Massachusetts Joint Committee on 
Election Laws will give a hearing to the 
petitioners and remonstrants, on Muni- 
cipal Woman Suffrage, on Wednesday, 
February 1, at 10.30 A. M., in one of the 
large rooms of the State House. 

The number of the room in which the 
hearing is held can be ascertained by in- 
quiry of the men in charge of the eleva- 
tors. Let the friends of equal suffrage 
come early in order to secure seats. 


HAWAIIAN WOMEN. 





Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, of Newton, 
Mass., Hawaiian Consul, and for twenty 
years a resident of the Hawaiian Islands, 
gave at the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion a most interesting account of the 
women of Hawaii. He said in part: 


A singular condition existed at the time 
of Captain Cook’s discovery of the 
Hawaiian Islands in 1787. While in many 
things the women were subject to most 
debasing and cruel tyranny, yet in some 
relations they held a more equal place. 
An old proverb had it: ‘‘We know who the 
mother was, we do not always know the 
father;” and from this came the recog. 
nized right of descent of the high chiefs 
through the mother, and the coming of 
the woman into political power as the 
equal of the man, 

When the first House of Nobles was 
formed under Kamehameha III. the 
high chief women held a place there, 
while their husbands of less exalted 
heredity were shut out, 

There have been some notable instances 
where the Hawaiian women came to the 
first place, and, although but a generation 
removed from idvlatrous parents, proved 
themselves worthy to receive honor and 
power, and used it well for the benefit of 
their people. 

Kaahumanu, the royal quéen, was of the 
highest rank, by birth, of any of her peo- 
ple. She was taken by Kamehameha I. 
as one of his wives. At this time she was 
of imperious manner and severe dignity. 
The old king, recognizing her great ability 
appointed her to joint authority with his, 





eldest son, who was a ne’er-do-well. When 
the missionaries arrived in 1820, Kaahu- 
manu did not show herself very friendly. 
She kept one of the missionary ladies 
waiting, standing, for an hour, while she 
finished her game of cards. Cards pre- 
ceded the spelling-book and the Bible. 
Later in life there was a great change 
wrought in her by Christianity, and she 
was called the new Kaahumanu. 

Kapiolani, the Christian heroine, was a 
Hawaiian woman of great excellence. 
When first seen by Americans, she was on 
the rocks by the seashore, being anoint- 
ed with fragrant cocoanut oil after her 
sea bath, in a state of purely animal con- 
tentment. In her early years she was dis- 
solute, but she was among the first con- 
verts to Christianity, and she became 
softened, subdued, and most exemplary 
in her life. Realizing, as only a Hawaiian 
woman could do, the strong hold the old 
superstitious idea of Pele, as the goddess 
of the Volcano, had on the minds of the 
people, she determined on a bold and de- 
cided step to counteract it. She made a 
journey of 100 miles on foot, with a large 
retinue, and in spite of protests, she vis- 
ited the volcano, ate of the taboved ber- 
ries, and, standing on the very verge of the 
lake of fire, where my wife and I stood 
years after, she dared the fabled goddess 
to do her worst, defied her priestess, and 
sang hymns and offered prayer to the one 
Creator, God over all. 

Kamanono was a type of the warrior 
queen. 

The system of taboo was cruel and ty- 
rannical, and it bore particularly hard on 
thewomen. Men and women must not 
eat together. A woman might eat dog, 
but not pork; though, when properly 
cooked, I would defy any one to tell the 
difference, with his eyes shut, between 
dog and pork. Women were not allowed 
to eat the common bananas that grew so 
plentifully at their doors. One woman 
chief had a great wish to taste a banana, 
She stole one, and, with a trusted attend- 
ant, she rowed far out to sea in a canoe, 
and then ate it secretly. But a spy had 
seen her. She was brought before the 
high priest, and, to punish her for her 
sacrilege, her favorite page was sacrificed 
to an idol. 

There came a time when the Hawaiians 
were ripe for a revolt against the system 
of Taboo. 

The queen mother and queen regent 
persuaded the young king to break down 
the barrier wall that had so long separat- 
ed the men and women. The act was ac- 
complished at a great feast. The young 
king took a dish of roast pig, which it 
was death under the taboo for a woman 
to eat, and, passing from the men’s feast 
to where the women were eating apart, 
sat down by the queen mother, and all 
joined in partaking of the forbidden food; 
and the cry went forth over all the land, 
“The taboo is broken! Men and women 
can live and eat together!” 

But there was, as was to be expected, a 
party who would not part with the old 
ways without a struggle. A large number 
of the old adherents to the idol worship 
and the taboo rule ranged themselves un- 
der one of the high chiefs, and both sides 
prepared for a decisive battle. The high 
chieftain, Keakuiokalana, with his wife, 
Kamonono, led the orthodox idolators 
against the forces of the king and Kaahu- 
manu. The battle raged most of the day. 
After the leader of the idolators was fatal- 
ly wounded, his heroic wife stiil fought 
on until she, too, was killed, falling on the 
body of her dead husband, misguided, but 
faithful to the last. A mound of stones, 
covered with the beautiful convolvulus 
flowers, marked the tomb of both, when I 
passed that way. 

Bernice Pauahi Bishop was an nn- 
crowned queen. 

In almost every nation some one charac- 
ter stands forth preéminently as one of 
worth, strength, and beauty. Such she 
was in name and character. Descended 
from a long line of the noblest chiefs of 
the land, allied by blood to the old Hero 
King Kamehameha I., she had all the 
sweetest traits of the Hawaiian character. 
Naturally an apt scholar, attractive in 
manner and nature, she was early be- 
trothed to the heir to the throne. Her 
better instincts taught her that her future 
happiness did not lie in that direction, 
and she declined to ratify a marriage of 
State that had been arranged for her, not 
by her. Another brother, who had high 
anticipations of becoming king in case of 
his brother’s death, made her the pro- 
posal to share the royal possibilities with 
him, only to meet a kind refusal. She 
followed her own heart’s choice, and 
married a young American, a most happy 
marriage, and one richly blessed to her 
nation. 

When the throne became vacant, the 
crown was a third time offered for her ac- 
ceptance, and declined. The quiet home 
life, the love of friends, the first position 
in society, satisfied her. 

Her life was a constant blessing to all 
who came within its influence. Her 
death seemed all too early, but as her 
monument she left her large fortune for 
education. Her husband, the Hon. Chas. 
R. Bishop, has with princely beneficence 
added gifts till the funds of the Kameha- 
meha schools for young Hawaiian girls 
and boys amount to over one million dol- 
lars. It may be truly said of her that she 
was the brightest star among Hawaiian 
women. 

The deposed Queen, Liliuoka-ani, is a 





woman of the present. She is of an 
ancient and honorable line of old Hawaiian 
Chiefs, but not of the Kamehameha blood. 
A new strain came in with her brother 
Kalakaua, who came to the vacant throne 
by election, and through riot. She was 
named by her brother as heir apparent, 
and as such she accompanied the king’s 
wife, Queen Kapiolani, on their memo- 
rable visit to Boston some ten years ago. 
On the death of her brother she came to 
the throne by royal proclamation. 

Those who have known her well for 
fifty years express their surprise at 
what seem in her two distinct natures 
in one person. [n her young woman- 
hood, she was a pleasant, happy-go- 
lucky girl, liked by every one, and with 
one of the sweetest voices ever possessed 
by a human being. She was educated in 
the royal school, with future kings and 
queens, receiving such opportunities as 
the best enjoyed. Leaving school. and 
being married to a young American, she 
entered into the circle of foreign and 
native society. She displayed a fondness 
for music, and has composed some of the 
prettiest of native Hawaiian songs. 

In her youthful days she was welcomed 
wherever she went. Her affectionate dis- 
position, her beautiful voice, and her grace 
of manner won regard, and much was 
hoped from her as the foster sister of 
Bernice Pauahi-Bishop. 

Now came a marked change. By the 
death of the last of the Kamehamehas 
her brother reached the throne, and his 
death made way for Liliuokalani. The 
gentle and attractive girl seemed by this 
circumstance to become the ambitious 
woman, plotting and scheming for power. 
Had she been content with the constitu- 
tional monarchy, she would not have been 
involved in the workings of the plot that 
resulted in her political downfall. But 
from the day she assumed the royal power 
to the close of her brief reign, she was in- 
volved in attempts to overthrow guaran- 
teed constitutional rights, and to secure 
to herself autocratic power. In this she 
signally failed, and provoked a revolution 
that, with the majestic sweep of the 
billows that break on the ieland shores, 
carried away all vestiges of monarchy, 
and left a vigorous, strong, Island Repub- 
lic, which is now added, most rightly, to 
our national domain, 

While the instances thus far cited refer 
to women of rank and education, there 
have also been notable and noble examples 
of wifely devotion among the poorer 
people. 

A husband and wife were many miles 
out at sea, when their little boat sank. 
They had only a couple of buckets to help 
them make their way to shore. The 
islanders swim like ducks, but they had 
fifteen miles to go, and the current was 
against them. The journey took thirty 
hours. The husband lost his bucket, and 
his strength began to fail. His wife made 
him take hold of her long hair, and towed 
him for many miles. They were still far 
from land. When he grew weaker, she 
made him put his arms around her neck, 
and still swam on. At last she saw that 
he was dead. She still swam on, carrying 
with her the corpse, which she could not 
bear to abandon. As the sun was setting 
on the second day, she reached the shore; 
and she was forced at last to let go of her 
husband’s dead body, in order to make 
her way through the great breakers and 
the powerful under-tow. She was simply 
a common Hawaiian woman. I knew her. 

Other Hawaiian women, when their hus 
bands have been sent to the Leper Island 
as incurables, have left all and followed 
them, though the law granted divorce to 
the wife of a leper. 

The women of recent years have exerted 
and do still exert a decided influence in 
political affairs. Their support of Queen 
Emma's candidacy for the vacant throne 
was very strong and active, and it was 
said that they were the instigators of the 
opposition to King Kalakaua, who only 
reached the throne through a riot. They 
have their regular political societies, and 
are well posted as to what goes on. Some 
of them are very well educated, and make 
forcible addresses. Hawaiian women are 
quite as well qualified for the suffrage, 
both intellectually and morally, as are 
Hawaiian men; and I know of no good rea- 
son why our government should impose 
upon them a political taboo, in place of 
the religious one that has been abolished. 


HON. 8. J. BARROWS FOR LIBRARIAN. 





Secretary Long has proposed Hon, S. J. 
Barrows for the post of Librarian of Con- 
gress, left vacant by the death of Mr. 
Young. The nomination has the support 
of all the Massachusetts Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. Mr. Bar- 
rows is fully competent, and he is so well 
known and so much beloved and esteemed 
by persons prominent in educational, 
journalistic, and philanthropic work in all 
parts of the country, that the President 
could hardly make an appointment which 
would give more general satisfaction. 


-=-_-- 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL POPULAR IN HOLLAND 








A Dutch lady in Rotterdam sends six- 
teen dollars and a club of subscribers, 
and writes: ‘The WoMAN’s JOURNAL is 
getting popular in Holland.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss FANNIE V. Mupp has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Stephens, of Mis- 
souri, a8 inspector of oils for the city of 
St. Charles, Mo., to succeed Julius Rauch 

Mrs, JEANNETTE MERRITT and Mrs, E. 
C. LauGEnour, of Woodland, Cal., have 
been elected directors of the Yolo County 
Savings Bank, to succeed J. F. Hink and 
Mr. Clausen. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of Holland bas be- 
come an earnest student of economics. 
The Boston Globe says: “It beats the 
Dutch how so many women are taking to 
such things of late!’ 


Miss HELEN GOULD has received a vote 
of thanks from both branches of the IIli- 
nois Legislature for her untiring devotion 
to the American soldiers in the war with 
Spain. 


Miss CLARA CLEMENS, the daughter of 
Mark Twain, is a favorite in society in 
Vienna, where the family is spending 
their second winter. Miss Clemens has a 
sweet voice, and is studying for concert 
singing, although she first took up music 
as most society girls do, merely as an 
accomplishment. 

Miss JOSEPHINE KIPLING, the eldest 
child of Rudyard Kipling, was whipped 
for telling a fib, and went to bed, sobbing 
rebellivusly: ‘I think it’s real mean, so 
there! My pa writes great big whoppers, 
and everybody thinks they’re lovely; while 
I just told a tiny little story and gets 
whipped and sent to bed!"’ 


Miss MuRFREE (Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock) has written a new book called “The 
Story of Old Fort Loudon.” It will be 
published by the Macmillan Co. Miss 
Murfree has not exhausted the possibili- 
ties of the mountains of Tennessee, and 
this new etory deals with the Cherokee 
uprising there in 1760. 


Mrs. E. G, RATHBONE, of Ohio, is pres- 
ident of the newly established employment 
bureau and day nurses’ school in Havana, 
Cuba, The school is to take care of chil- 
dren while the parents are seeking work 
or doing it. Ten prominent Cuban women 
are associated with her. The movement 
will help to lessen the number of mothers 
begging in the streets with children in 
their arms. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF, the remarkable 
young Russian artist who died at the early 
age of twenty, has just had a singular 
memorial erected to her in Paris. It takes 
the form of an hotel in the Rue de Prony, 
a marvel of taste and comfort. It was 
formally opened and occupied the other 
day. It contains, among its attractions, a 
number of paintings, the work of Marie 
Bashkirtseff, taken from the walls of the 
superb studio which she founded for her- 
self on the Quai Malaquais. 


Mrs. JuniA WARD Howe, at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., said that the activity of the 
*“Antis’’ was a mark of progress, as com- 
pared with their previous indifference. 
Mrs. Howe continued: ‘If these women 
are in a state of active resistance to their 
own good, it is better than if they were 
doinvg nothing. At present they seem like 
a hornets’ nest stirred up againt us. But 
wait, you who are young enough—for I 
am too old to wait much longer—and you 
will yet see them all ranged as good bees, 
making suffrage honey. If they do not, 
their granddaughters will.” 


Mrs. LIVERMORE, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, said that her attention had 
just been called to a new illustration of 
women’s legal disabilities. Mr. Edward 
Boardman had continued to be elected 
town clerk of Melrose, Mass., and to draw 
his salary, for several years, after every 
one knew that he was too ill to do any of 
the work. His wife performed the duties 
for him; and such was her ability, and 
such her devotion to her husband, that 
she mastered every detail, and carried on 
the office with absolute perfection. Mr. 
Boardman has lately died, and the men of 
Melrose wanted to elect Mrs. Boardman 
town clerk in his place. They consulted 
a corporation lawyer. He was as desirous 
as any one that she should have the office, 
but after ransacking the laws to find some 
loophole that would admit of her election, 
he was forced to tell her disappointed 
townspeople that she was not eligible. 
Mrs. Livermore quoted, with emphasis, 
Charles Kingsley’s words to women who 
complained of social injustices: ‘*You will 
never have social justice till you have 
legal equity.” 
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MRS. FRANK LESLIE. 

In the old French quarter of New Or- 
leans, where once the Creoles of Cable and 
Gayarre dwelt, but which is now 80 
changed that they would scarcely feel at 
home there, was born of Huguenot de- 
scent a girl who was given the name o 
Miriam Florence,—a title she was not for 
long to bear, and which to-day is almost 
unknown to the world, although the girl 
has become a woman whom all the world 
recognizes as preéminent in her profes- 
sion. Miriam Florence Folline was finely 
educated under the tuition of her punctil- 
ious and scholarly father, literature and 
classics being the studies of her girlhood, 
while French, Italian, and Spanish were 
as her native tongues. 

In troublous war times, Miriam Flor- 
ence Folline was carried first to Cincin- 
nati and then to New York. When only 
thirteen she ‘‘wrote for publication,” as 
the saying is, and in time gravitated nat- 
urally enough towards contributing to the 
periodicals of the already famous art pub- 
lisher, Frank Leslie. In this manner was 
brought about the momentous step that 
was to decide the career of the Frank Les- 
lie of today. One of the editors of Mr. 
Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine fell ill in strait- 
ened circumstances. Hearing of this, the 
impulsive young Southern girl volunteered 
to take her place and perform her duties, 
thus assuring to the invalid no loss of 
income. 

The poor woman never recovered, but 
her last days were cheered by the charita- 
ble kindness of her young friend. After 
her death Mr. Leslie retained the young 
substitute, and thus began the romance 
that culminated in a wedding in St. 
Thomas’s Church, Fifth Avenue. Mr. 
Leslie was fully thirty years his wife’s 
senior, but never was there a happier 
marriage. Socially, Mrs. Leslie reigned a 
queen at New York and Saratoga, while 
she was her husband’s most valued ad- 
viser and coadjutor in literary and artistic 
matters. Among reminiscences of that 
time are retained memories of the beauti- 
ful Interlaken villa on Saratoga Lake, 
where the Emperor Dom Pedro, of Brazil, 
and the Empress were entertained with 
regal magnificence by the Leslies. This 
villa rose in three weeks’ time, like a 
dwelling in the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ at the 
command of the great publisher, who 
promised that it should be ready for his 
bride on her wedding day, and who kept 
his word. 

Characteristic, too, of the grand manner 
of the Leslies was the memorable trans- 
continental tour of 1877, taken in a special 
Pullman train, with a corps of artists and 
writers to portray the then fresh scenes of 
the far West for the Illustrated News- 
paper. Another product of this trip was 
Mrs. Leslie’s well-known book, ‘'From 
Gotham to the Golden Gate,”’ a charming 
example of the work of her versatile pen. 
While Mr. Leslie’s business enterprises 
gained much from the lavish way in 
which he carried out his ideas, the finan- 
cial panic of 1877 caused his affairs to 
reach a crisis it was impossible to bridge 
over, and he was forced to make an assign- 
ment. Up to this time he had been in 
possession of the best of health, but a 
rapidly developing tumor brought death 
suddenly, and on Jan. 10, 1880, he passed 
away. In the farewell to his wife, he left 
her his work to accomplish; he desired her 
to assume her position at his deserted desk, 
and work until the great Frank Leslie es- 
tablishment should be freed from all debt. 

lt was an appalling burden for the 
shoulders of a delicate woman, but she 
never faltered. Over many legal obstacles 
she triumphed, and the story of the su- 
preme effort by which she paid off in a 
lump the sum of $50,000 cash, the last of 
the creditors’ claims, and assumed full 
control of the business, is worthy of a 
novel of Balzac. She became Frank Leslie 
in name as well as in deed. Having her 
name changed by the courts, she took per- 
sonal charge of the great publishing house, 
developed journalistic acumen and ability 
hitherto unsuspected, and the monument- 
al “beat’? she achieved over contempo- 
raries at the time of President Garfield’s 
assassination was alone worth thousands 
in money and millions in reputation to the 
Frank Leslie house. 

Mrs. Leslie has often been seen in Bos- 
ton. She is a beautiful woman, with eyes 
as large and sympathetic a gray as were 
Adelaide Neilson’s, a fine figure enhanced 
by a dignified carriage, the bright, clear 
complexion that comes of exercise and 
health, and luxuriant hair of warm red- 
dish-brown. Her voice is delightful. Her 
office hours are from 9 to 4.30; during 
them she dresses plainly and is purely the 
business woman. At the opera, however, 
or in her artistic parlors at Sherry’s, her 
toilettes are confections that are the envy 
of womankind. She delights in the fine 
diamonds which she has earned for her- 
self, and wears them gracefully at times 
and places ordained by the Draconian laws 
of fashion. 

The faculty which Mrs. Leslie possesses 
of reconciling a literary and business 





| career with the luxurious and avsthetic 


tastes of the woman of fashion is extraor- 
dinary, and she may be said to have found- 
ed a new school of art in this line. When 
in New York, she lives in beautiful apart- 
ments at Sherry’s; when in Europe, she is 
every where welcomed by the leading social 
sets, and some of her cleverest letters 
from abroad have been written during 
days of arduous sight-seeing and nights of 
long receptions, She is a rare example of 
voluntary consecration to work. She has 
money enough to be lazy, but her enjoy- 
ment of life doesn’t come that way. 

Every woman is interested in knowing 
how she has done it all. By a bold and 
decisive mind, the audacity of genius, 
tireless energy, and the perfection of phy- 
sique. The child, Miriam Florence Folline, 
was a fragile creature, a delicate Hugue- 
not exotic. The woman, Frank Leslie, is 
the perfection of physical development. 
She swings dumb bells like a professional 
athlete, she is devoted to bathing, and 
rides as well as the late Empress of Aus- 
tria. By the exercise of all her faculties, 
physical and mental, she has kept her en- 
tire nature in perfect equilibrium. She 
has never lost an intellectual opportunity, 
has read much, seen more, and welded 
into her originality her studies, reflec- 
tions, and experiences. Whatever she has 
done, too, has been done in a womanly 
way. She has found that ber sex has 
rights enough when it wants to employ 
them. 

One of the institutions of New York is 
Mrs. Leslie’s salén. At her apartments 
you meet all sorts of people worth know- 
ing, and few that are not in some manner 
distinguished. As a hostess she abounds 
in tact and bonhomie, and she has a large 
fund of good stories without going outside 
her own experiences. Her recent return 
to the editorship of Frank Leslie’s Popu- 
lar Monthly Magazine was a move that 
was prophetically hailed as a veritable 
coup d'état. She had leased her maga- 
zine to a syndicate, but the failure of the 
Arkell concern met Mrs. Leslie on the eve 
of her departure to Europe, and again she 
faced a financial crisis bravely. With. 
drawing her magazine from the lessees, 
she took the helm again in her hands, and 
is once more daily at her desk, working 
effectively to ‘tboom’’ the publication in 
which her interests are so deeply involved. 
— Boston Home Journal. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

A young lady has held on probation 
the post of superintendent of the 560 
conductors employed by the London 
Tramways Company, and has been an un- 
qualified success as practically absolute 
“boss’’ of this large army of men. 

The Woman’s Institute in London has 
published a ‘Lexicon of Employments for 
Women,’ from which it appears that 
there are in England, women cab and 
omnibus-drivers, street porters, ‘‘walking 
posters,’’ cattle-dealers, auctioneers, and 
one locomotive engineer. 

The Queen of the Belgians has issued a 
rescript to her sister Queens and Em- 
presses asking them to form an alliance 
to help the lace-makers of Europe. She 
has appealed to them to forswear imita- 
tion lace, and to wear only that which is 
handmade, pointing out that the machine- 
made fabric threatens the extinction of 
artistic hand-worked lace, The number 
of lace-makers in Belgium and France has 
diminished by forty thousand since the 
advent of lace machinery. The Queen’s 
appeal has met with a ready response 
from the other royal ladies, and the 
queenly alliance has already become a 
fact. 





GOV. ROOSEVELT AND MRS. PRUYN. 


Under the heading, ‘‘Mrs, Pruyn’s Re- 
venge,’’ the Boston Globe publishes the 
following characteristic action of Mrs. J. 
V. H. Pruyn, the head of the New York 
Association that thinks equal suffrage 
would destroy the sweetness and amia- 
bility of women: 


Mrs. John V. L. Pruyn, a social leader 
in this city, has taken a sweet revenge for 
a social slight, and set Gov. Roosevelt and 
a portion of Albany society by the ears, 
so to speak. 

Mrs. Pruyn is awidow. The Pruyns are 
of the bluest of Knickerbocker blood, and 
Mrs. Pruyn has been conspicuous as a 
society entertainer. At the time of the 
reception in honor of Gov. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt by the Fort Orange Club, she 
did not receive an invitatation. It is said 
she asked for one, and was told that all 
the invitations had been issued to club 
members, and that if she wanted to attend 
the reception she would have to accom- 
pany her son-in-law, William Torham 
Rice. 

Mrs. Pruyn didn’t apply to her son-in- 
law. Instead she sent out invitations for 
a reception of her own, to be held on the 
night of the club reception. Gov. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt were invited, and they 
went. 

When the guests of the club began to 
gather in the clubhouse, the guests of 
honor were not there. The clubhouse 
filled and still they failed to come. When 





the club managers learned that Gov. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt were at Mrs. Pruyn’s, they 
sent @ message there, saying that the 
club’s guests were getting impatient. It 
did not reach the Governor, it is said. 

Mrs. Pruyn is said to have seut a serene 
reply, and to have prevailed upon her 
lions to stay a little longer. There was 
time enough to go to the club, she told 
them. 

When at last the Governor and Mrs. 
Roosevelt reached the clubhouse, most of 
the club’s guests had departed. The re- 
ception upon which the club had spent 
$1,500 had been spoiled. 

The ruffled feelings of Albany’s 400 have 
not yet been smoothed, and Mrs. Pruyn 
is still enjoying her triumph. The Gov- 
ernor, it is said, has resolved to accept no 
more invitations to private receptions, 
and the Fort Orange Club has resolved to 
give no receptions for many months. 
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“AMEN AND AMEN.” 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I am writing simply to say ‘‘Amen and 
amen’’ to the attitude taken by the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL on the Philippine ques- 
tion. It has lain very heavy on my heart, 
and I had thought to send an expression 
of my feelings to you for publication. But 
it is not needed. Frank Forbes, in ‘Home 
Rule for the Philippines,’ yourselves in 
“The Philippines for the Filipinos,” and 
Mrs. Spencer in “Is the Declaration of 
Independence Outgrown?” have so en- 
tirely expressed my views that I give a 
sigh of relief and satisfaction, feeling that 
all I would fain have said has been said 
forme. Let the good work go on. 

CELIA B, WHITEHEAD. 

New York, Jan. 17, 1899. 
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NUN OR WIFE? 

An extraordinary story is published in 
London concerning Sister Theresa, one of 
the Italian nuns released from captivity 
at Khartoum by the Sirdar’s victory. 
Theresa had been the mother superior of 
a convent of Franciscan nuns. 

To escape a worse degradation at the 
hands of her brutal captors, she married a 
Greek merchant, also a prisoner of the 
Khalifa’s. During the years of her cap- 
tivity she had four children, of whom 
only one, a boy, survived. 

On her return to Cairo, Sister Theresa 
immediately re-entered the convent there 
with her child, and absolutely refuses to 
come out. She maintains that her mar- 
riage, being made under duress, is invalid; 
that she was not a free agent, and that she 
prefers to return to her former way of 
life. She says she has kept her child in 
order to prevent his being brought up out- 
side the pale of the Roman Catholic 
church. 

The husband, who belongs to the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church, makes no demand for 
the restoration of conjugal rights, but 
energetically claims the boy. The Greek 
and Italian consular tribunals are engaged 
with this curious case. 
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OPEN LETTER TO SPEAKER REED. 

Addressed to Hon. Thomas B. Reed, 
Speaker of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives, is the following open létter, signed 
by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. 
Anthony: 

‘‘We notice with keen interest a bill 
before Congress to regulate the political 
status of the inhabitants of Hawaii. 

‘In our opinion itis a grave blunder, at 
this stage of civilization, as a new century 
dawns upon us, to establish a ‘male oli- 
garchy’ in any of the Territories that 
have lately come into our possession. 

‘*The marked feature in the legislation of 
the present century has been the growing 
liberality of our laws for women, until in 
four States they have been crowned with 
ail the rights of American citizens. The 
women of Hawaii should be accorded the 
highest position occupied by any in the 
United States. But the bill before Con- 
gress, by limiting all official positions to 
male citizens, adds a depth to women’s, 
degradation we of the States have not yet 
experienced. 

‘*We can hold every official position from 
President down to school trustee, but the 
women of Hawaii would be denied all 
official positions of dignity and power 
should this bill pass Congress. 

“If the men of our republic have not the 
justice and wisdom to establish a govern- 
ment of equality in all their new posses- 
sions, they should at Jeast avoid giving 
women an inferior position to that already 
attained here, especially as the most 
importapt step to a higher civilization is 
the education and elevation of the mothers 
of the race. 

‘It would be a grave mistake to begin 
the century with retrogressive legislation 
for women naturally looking to our flag 
as a protection for all their inalienable 
rights. 

‘*Your sentiments, honored sir, in favor 
of the enfranchisement of women, have 
been so freely expressed on many public 
occasions that we appeal to you with con- 
fidence to use your official position to pre- 





vent, if possible, this proposed legislation, 
perpetuating, as it will, in other latitudes 
these invidious distinctions of sex.” 


A CARD. 


A complete list of women’s papers, and 
papers having women’s departments, is 
greatly desired by one of the National 
Council committees. Publishers of such 
papers are earnestly invited to send a copy 
of the same, or a postal card with name 
and address of the same, to the office of 
the president of the National Council, 633 
North Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Exchanges please copy. 











WOMEN IN THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 


Woman in astronomy has been officially 
recognized and signally honored by that 
conservative body of gentlemen, the over- 
seers of Harvard University. Mrs, Henry 
Draper, of New York, has been appointed 
a member of the committee to visit the 
observatory, and Mrs. Williamina Paton 
Fleming has been appointed curator of 
astronomical photographs. Mrs. Fleming's 
is the first name of a woman entitled to a 
place along with the officers in the univer- 
sity catalogue. 

At the same time with Mrs. Draper's 
appointment three other women were put 
on visiting committees—Mrs. W. B. Pot- 
ter on the committee to visit the Gray 
herbarium, Miss Mary S. Ames on the 
committee to visit the Arnold arboretum, 
and Miss Mary L. Ware on the committee 
to visit the botanic garden and botanical 
museum, 

It has always been the custom of the 
board of overseers of the university to 
refer to a committee the work of re- 
vising the names of those composing the 
visiting committees of the various de- 
partments and courses of instruction. 
This year the committee to which this 
duty was intrusted presented a report, 
which contained, among other things, 
the following: 

It is found increasingly difficult to fill 
the various committees with persons who 
are both interested in the university, and 
have the leisure necessary to give atten- 
tion to the work. Under these circum- 
stances, it has seemed to your committee 
that the interests of the several depart- 
ments and courses of instruction, as well 
as of the university, might be materially 
promoted by the appointment of a propor- 
tion of women to serve on certain com- 
mittees. This is now suggested to the 
special attention of the board. 

Your committee feel, no doubt, that the 
efficiency of certain committees, such, as 
those on the observatory, on the botanic 
garden and Gray herbarium, on the Arnold 
arboretum, on the fine arts and on music, 
and possibly those on French and Italian, 
would be greatly increased by pursuing 
the course suggested, while such ap- 
pointments would be a proper and cour- 
teous recognition of interest evinced in 
the departments and courses in question. 
Under these circumstances, the sugges- 
tion is now made with a view to definite 
action on the part of the board. 

This recommendation of the committee 
commended itself to the judgment of the 
overseers. 

But this recognition and honor are less 
than are deserved. 

To the scientific devotion of women 
the Harvard astronomical observatory is 
deeply indebted, and more than any other 
department of the university. A great 
part of its research is carried on by funds 
given by women, and some of the most 
important results have been obtained 
through women’s industry and skill. The 
great Bruce telescope, which is in use at 
the auxiliary observatory at Arequipa, 
Peru, cost $50,000, and was the gift of 
Miss C, W. Bruce, of New York, and the 
investigations conducted under the name 
of the Henry Draper memorial are due 
solely to the generosity of Mrs. Mary 
Anna Palmer Draper, of New York, the 
widow of Dr. Henry Draper. 

For ten years Mrs. Draper has con- 
tributed an average sum of $10,000 a year 
to the observatory for carrying on the 
memorial work, and has also placed four 
telescopes at the disposal of the Harvard 
astronomers. In fact, the influence of the 
Henry Draper memorial pervades every 
department of Harvard astronomical re- 
search. It is largely through the exer- 
tions of women, too, on the observatory 
staff of investigators and computers, that 
the memorial work has had its frui- 
tion. Mrs. Mina Fleming, the recently 
appointed curator of astronomical photo- 
graphs, has a world-wide reputation as a 
painstaking and patient investigator and 
as a brilliant discoverer in the field cov- 
ered by the Henry Draper memorial. The 
names of Mrs. Draper and Mrs. Fleming will 
go down in astronomical history in honor. 
able conjunction with Caroline Herschel, 
Mary Somerville, and Maria Mitchell.° 

Poetry and romance have always been 
associated with the study of the stars, and 
they are not wanting in the story of the 
Henry Draper memorial. In the new as- 
tronomy, “the astronomy of precision,”’ 
there is less of the poetic than there was 
in the science of old; it is the personal 
features of the Henry Draper memorial 





that are romantic. Dr. Draper was a man 
of science, who, in 1867, married Mary 
Anna, the accomplished daughter of 
Courtland Palmer, of New York. For about 
ten years he had been engaged in as- 
tronomical research, and had an observa- 
tory of his own at Hastings-on-the-Hud- 
son. His summer home was at Dobbs 
Ferry, two miles distant. During his 
residence there he used to drive over to 
the observatory every clear night to pur- 
sue his investigations of the stars, and 
after his marriage he was invariably ac- 
companied by his wife. Sometimes, being 
disappointed in the weather and having 
returned home, they would arise later in 
the night, when the clouds had dispersed, 
and proceed again to the scene of their 
devoted labors. If Dr. Draper was bound 
up in his science, his wife was always by 
his side to encourage and assist him. 

It is said that from the time of his mar- 
riage till his death, fifteen years later, Dr, 
Draper never once visited his Hastings 
observatory without Mrs. Draper. This is 
certainly a remarkable record of conjugal 
faithfulness and affection. The mutual 
interest thus developed through the most 
active period of the scientist's life is now 
perpetuated after his death. 

Mrs. Draper accompanied her husband 
on an expedition to observe the total solar 
eclipse of July 29, 1878. Beside these two, 
the party consisted of Thomas A. Edison, 
Henry Morton, and George F. Barker. The 
point of observation was Rawlins, Wyo. 

Soon after the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Draper determined to carry on the 
astronomical work begun by him, and at 
first she thought of establishing an ob- 
servatory in New York and endowing it 
for the specific purpose. The great initial 
cost of this project was a deterrent, and, 
moreover, Mrs. Draper received little en- 
couragement from scientific men who 
were familiar with the class of investiga- 
tions to be undertaken. In the year of 
Dr. Draper’s death a stellar spectrum had 
been successfully photographed at the 
Harvard College observatory by its di- 
rector, Prof. Edward C. Pickering, in con- 
junction with Mr. W. H. Pickering, who 
at that time had charge of the department 
of photography at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and who is now 
stationed at the Harvard auxiliary observ- 
atory in South America. 

Professor Pickering was then, as he is 
now, in the first rank of astronomers of 
the new school, who employ photography 
in lieu of eye observations. He knew of 
Mrs. Henry Draper’s desire to contribute 
from her wealth toward the continuation 
of her late husband’s favorite researches, 
and, feeling that the Harvard observatory 
was in a position to undertake the work 
and conduct it in sympathy with her in- 
tentions, he communicated with her to 
this effect early in 1886. 

Mrs. Draper, who from the first had 
taken great interest in the Harvard ex- 
periments, so directly in line with those 
begun with much promise by Dr. Draper, 
promptly and generously placed at Pro- 
fessor Pickering’s disposal the excellent 
11-inch photographic telescope which Dr. 
Draper had himself successfully used in 
his spectrum researches, together with a 
sum of money sufficient to enable the new 
method of astronomical photography to 
be put to the test on a larger scale. 

In consequence, Professor Pickering de- 
cided to continue the investigations along 
three more or less independent lines. 
First, he proposed making a general sur- 
vey of stellar spectra; secondly, he wished 
to determine the spectra of the faintest 
stars; thirdly, he decided to make a care- 
ful study of the spectra of the brightest 
stars. The entire research was to be 
known as ‘‘The Henry Draper Memorial.” 

This was twelve years ago. By the in- 
vestigations then instituted a vast amount 
of information, and of means for the 
securing of further information, has been 
added to the occult treasures of astron- 
omy. Splendid results were obtained, and 
so well satisfied was Mrs. Draper with 
them that she decided greatly to extend 
the original plan of the work, and to in- 
clude all departments of the subject, so 
that the final results should form a com- 
plete discussion of the constitution and 
conditions of the stars as revealed by 
their spectra. 

The work carried on in the astro-photo- 
graphic building is chiefly that of the 
Henry Draper memorial. One room is 
distinguished as Dr. Draper’s memorial 
room. Itis the headquarters of the es- 
tablishment, and of Mrs. Fleming, the 
recently appointed curator of astronomi- 
cal photographs. 

Said Professor Pickering, ten years ago: 
‘‘Mrs. Draper has provided not only the 
means for keeping these instruments ac- 
tively employed, several of them during 
the whole of every clear night, but also 
the means of ‘reducing’ the results by a 
considerable force of computers, and of 
publishing them in a suitable form. A 
field of work of great extent and promise 
is open.” 

As director of the observatory, Profes- 
sor Pickering has general supervision of 
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all its work, but in the astro- photographic 
department Mrs. Fleming has pretty full 
sway, and for the important discoveries 
made by her keen eye, and for all enduring 
results achieved through her untiring in- 
dustry, she receives ample credit. Pro- 
fessor Pickering, with the rest of the sci- 
entific world as well, reposes the most 
implicit confidence in the curator of as- 
tronomical photographs, for she has 
earned distinction as one of the ablest and 
most successful observers in the new 
astronomy. 

The curator’s assistants are women, 
about a dozen in number, most of whom 
are computers of long experience. Two 
or three of them, in the course of their 
work, have made discoveries which have 
admitted their names to scientific publica- 
tions, though it is naturally and deserv- 
edly Mrs. Fleming, in her position at the 
head of her department, who has reaped 
the lion’s share of honors. Merely as 
curator or caretaker of the collection of 
astronomical photographs, without refer- 
ence to her investigations, Mrs. Fleming 
is in a situation of grave responsibility. 

Her duties are similar to those of a 
librarian; but, instead of books, many 
copies of which have been printed, she 
has in her custody original manuscripts, 
none of which has been or can be dupli- 
cated. They are extremely delicate and 
fragile manuscripts, too, written on glass 
with the pale light of the stars. Prints of 
them on paper are of little scientific value, 
because in printing the minute accuracy 
of the originals cannot be preserved. In 
fact, except for illustration, prints are not 
taken from the plates. If one is destroyed 
it can never be replaced, and there is no 
telling what valuable record any one of 
them may bear upon its multitudinously 
inscribed surface. 

As the years roll on, and this unique 
library grows larger and larger, its liabil- 
ity to damage increases with its value, It 
is a scientific treasure whose preservation 
in safety and accessibility is no small 
undertaking. 

In the study of these plates, and the 
deduction of scientific facts from them, 
Mrs. Fleming has had opportunities which 
no other individual has enjoyed, and she 
has improved her opportunities well. It 
has been the Henry Draper memorial 
first, the Harvard College Observatory 
second, the astro-photographic depart- 
ment third, in the order of research in the 
field of stellar spectra at Cambridge, and 
at each step the work has been accom- 
plished with munificence, genius, and 
vigilance. 

Mrs. Williamina Paton Fleming is 
known among astronomers simply as 
‘“*M. Fleming.”’ She is a native of Dundee, 
Scotland. There she was educated, and 
taught school for five years. Her father, 
whose name was Stevens, was a man of 
scientific inclinations, and was among the 
first in Dundee to take a practical interest 
in the introduction of the daguerreotype 
process of photography. Coming to the 
United States about 20 years ago, Mrs. 
Fleming almost at once secured employ- 
ment as a computer at the Harvard Ob- 
servatory. From the simplest kind of 
work she has steadily advanced to her 
present conspicuousand arduous position. 
She made the measures for the Draper 
catalogue, superintended their reduction, 
and assisted in the preparation of the 
work for publication. For her industry 
and ability in this labor she received the 
hearty commendation of scientists and 
recognition by name in the annals of the 
observatory. 

Mrs. Fleming’s original research has 
been noteworthy in three directions,—in 
the detection of new stars, in the discov- 
ery of a law concerning variable stars and 
of many examples of this class of bodies, 
and in the investigation of stars of type V. 

Since 1885 only six new stars have been 
found, and of five of these Mrs. Fleming 
is the discoverer. But for an accident to 
a plate, she might have been the first to 
discern the sixth. Two plates were ob- 
tained, a chart plate and a spectrum plate. 
The former was defective, and had to be 
taken over again. Had it been the spec- 
trum plate that was taken over, Mrs. 
Fleming, who examines all these photo- 
graphs, doubtless would have noticed the 
new body in the searching scrutiny she 
would have given the plate. As it was, 
the star was first noticed by an Edinburgh 
clergyman, named Anderson, who, not 
wishing to have his name known in case 
the discovery did not prove to be original, 
sent an anonymous postal card to Dr. 
Copeland, the director of the Edinburgh 
Observatory. The telescopes were trained 
on it, and the news cabled to Harvard that 
a new star had been discovered. 

Mrs. Fleming had one of her assistants 
get out the plates of that region of the 
heavens, and ascertained that for six 
weeks the star had been shining brightly, 
so that any one might have seen it. Yet 
it had not been noticed. Mrs. Fleming 
also noted that it had not appeared during 
the previous five or six years, but had 
suddenly blazed into view. 





Previous to the spring of 1890, Mrs. 
Fleming had suspected that the presence 
of bright lines in the spectra of third-type 
stars indicated variability. This surmise 
was confirmed in the spring of that year, 
and during the ensuing year and a half 11 
new variables were revealed to Mrs. 
Fleming. 

Type V stars exhibit spectra quite un- 
like those of other stars, and are therefore 
known to be of peculiar composition. 
Ninety-two have been discovered, 13 of 
them visually, and all the others by Mrs. 
Fleming from the Draper memorial photo- 
graphs. Previous to 1897, all these stars 
that were known lay along the central 
line of the milky way, but in that year the 
Bruce telescope revealed to the camera 
several in the Magellanic clouds, thus ce- 
menting the connection in theory between 
these clouds and the Milky Way. All the 
type V stars found in the past ten years 
have been noted first by Mrs. Fleming. 

Thus the wealth accumulated by the 
father, utilized by the daughter and her 
husband, and developed by Mrs. Fleming 
and Professor Pickering, may be said to 
have largely established ‘‘the new astron- 
omy.” It is a beautiful illustration of the 
principle of equal suffrage,—the codpera- 
tion of men and women, each unique and 
indispensable. H. B, B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
More than 200 municipalities in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland now own the 
municipal gas-works. 


Mrs. Mary Sawyer Peter, of Henneker, 
N. H., celebrated her one hundredth birth- 
day, recently, by taking a sleigh-ride of 
five miles in a temperature of 20 degrees 
below zero. 

A monument to the mother of Abraham 
Lincoln is to be erected by the old soldiers 
of the 2d Iowa brigade, three regiments 
from Illinois, the 14th, 15th, and 16th, and 
two from Indiana, the 26th and 53d. 


In Maine there are seventeen spool fac- 
tories, and the white birch trees of that 
Siate annually supply the material for 
300,000,000 spools, on which are subse- 
quently wound about 50,000,000,000 yards 
of thread. 


The fund for a memorial to the late Col. 
Waring has been secured. The interest 
on the $100,000 is to be paid to Mrs, War- 
ing and her daughter, one-half to each, 
during their lifetime. At their death the 
money is to be used to endow a chair in 
Columbia University, to be known as the 
Waring memorial chair, for instruction in 
municipal affairs. 


The Massachusetts Cremation Society is 
to be congratulated upon the constantly 
growing sentiment in favor of the incin- 
eration of the bodies of the dead, as 
shown by the fact that a larger number of 
bodies were incinerated under the soci- 
ety’s direction last year than in any year 
since its organization, five years ago. 
That this growth is bound to continue ad- 
mits of no doubt.— Boston Herald. 


It is said that the original of Scott’s 
Rebecca in ‘‘Ivanhoe,’”’ as referred to by 
Mrs Howe in the January Atlantic, was 
Rebecca Gratz, of Philadelphia, founder 
of the Foster Jewish Home of that city, 
whose portrait was recently unveiled in 
that institution. Scott never saw her, but 
heard much of her from Washington 
Irving, who is believed to have remained 
a bachelor for love of her. 


Men can be as original now as ever, if 
they had but the courage, even the in- 
sight. Heroic souls in old times had no 
more opportunities than we have; but 
they used them. There were daring deeds 
to be done then—are there none now? 
Sacrifices to be made—are there none 
now? Wrongs to be redrest—are there 
none now?—Charles Kingsley. 


The Western movement against the em- 
ployment of married women as school 
teachers should also embrace the principle 
that no bachelor teachers can be employed. 
If you refuse to employ married women, 
you discourage marriage. But refuse, at 
the same time, to employ unmarried men 
and you encourage marriage, thus balanc- 
ing the diverse tendencies, and doing jus- 
tice allaround. The Western movement 
is idiotic, however, whether directed 
against women or men.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


When Louisiana adopted a new Consti- 
tution last year, she provided that tax- 
paying women might vote on all questions 
of taxation submitted to popular ballot. 
The city of New Orleans has now submit- 
ted a scheme for city sewerage and water- 
supply, and the women will exercise this 
right for the first time. It seems as if 
even the members of the ‘‘New England 
Society Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women” ought to admit the jus- 
tice of this, but there is not one city east 
of the Mississippi River where women are 
allowed any voice in the levy or distribu- 
tion of their taxes.—Mrs. Ida H. Harper, 
in N. Y. Sun. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE LITTLE BROWN BIRD. 

It was such a beautiful little hat! It 
was soft and gray, and had a tiny gray 
bird tilting among the bows of ribbon, 
for all the world as if he were just going 
to swell his little throat and burst into 
singing. 

“It’s the loveliest hat there is in ma- 
dame’s windows!” Leigh Tappan said, 
nodding her small, positive head, deci- 
sively. ‘And I’m going to have it on my 
head next Sunday!”’ 

“Why, Leigh Tappan, anybody’d think 
you just had to beckon to it, and it would 
come and sit right down on the top o’ 
your head!’’ Ellie Crane cried, laughing. 

‘Well, then, anybody’d think right. 
I’m going to beckon to it, and you'll see it 
a-sitting. You wait, Ellie Crane!’ 

The little girls were on their way to 
school. Going home that noon, Leigh 
ran into madame’s to look at the dainty 
gray hat ‘‘near to.”’ 

“Can I try it on?” she asked, eagerly. 

Madame beamed down into the eager 
face graciously. Judge Tappan’s little 
girl could “try on’’ anything,—certainly, 
certainly! Wouldn’t she like to have it 
sent up home for her mother to see? Just 
as well as not! 

“No’m,” Leigh said. “Oh, no’m; but 
T’ll tell her about it, and I know she'll let 
me have it. It’s gray, just like my new 
jacket! Oh, isn’t it lovely?” 

She was looking at the dainty little 
maiden in the mirror, and a little wave of 
shy color crept over her cheeks, It was 
becoming, and the little gray bird certain- 
ly would sing in a minute. 

“IT know she’ll let me have it,’’ she 
called back to madame from the door. 

Ellie was waiting outside. 

“You haven’t got it on!’ she announced, 
triumphantly. 

“°’Tisn’t Sunday. You just wait!’ 

‘Well, I will; but I wouldn’t wear it,— 
not with that dear little dead birdie on it! 
Don’t you believe you'll feel like a—a 
murd’rer, Leigh Tappan?” 

“Ho! the idea! I didn’t kill it! That's 
just because you belong to Miss Peabody’s 
‘Bird-Defenders.’ I’m glad I don’t. I was 
going to join; but I shan’t now,—not if I 
can’t wear that little gray bird on my hat. 
Doesn’t she let you wear aigrettes or 
wings or anything, Ellie Crane?”’ 

“We don’t want to wear ’em,” Ellie 
said, stoutly. ‘‘We’ve promised not to. 
It would make us feel like being glad to 
have the little birds murdered, and we’re 
just as sorry as we can be.”’ 

‘Well, so’m I sorry,—all ’xcept that 
little gray bird at madame’s; and that’s 
all killed a’ready. I can’t help it.” 

‘Yes, you can help it, Leigh,” said lit- 
tle Ellie, gently. ‘Anyhow, you can help 
having its little brothers and sisters killed. 
You needn’t seem to believe it’s right.” 

Leigh felt cross. She twitched her 
shoulders impatiently. 

‘*What harm will it do, Ellie Crane, if I 
wear that little gray bird, now it’s all 
killed?”’ 

“Tt’s ‘con-senting un-to it,’”’ Ellie said, 
slowly. ‘'That’s what Miss Peabody says 
—‘con-senting un-to it.’ You ‘con-sent 
un-to it,’ if you wear the gray birdie in 
your hat.” 

“Then I'll ‘con-sent un-to it,’ I guess, if 
that’s all!’ laughed Leigh, mimicking 
Ellie’s grave emphasis. 

Judge Tappan’s wife was an invalid, 
and the little daughter of the house had 
things about as she liked them. 

“Yes, yes, dear, if you like it,’ Mrs. 
Tappan said about the hat. Her white 
face was pinched with pain, and she drew 
long, weary, patient breaths, It tired her 
to think even about the “‘lovely little gray 
hat.”’ ‘“I'ake Marie down with you to see 
about it. She has good taste, and so has 
my little girl,’ she added, lovingly. “I 
can trust her.” 

Leigh had ‘‘beckoned,” and the little 
gray hat was coming to her. She went 
out on the cool veranda to sit and ‘‘make 
believe’’ learn her French lesson, and the 
very first sentence she saw was: ‘‘Un nou- 
veau petit chapeau;’’ but there was no lit- 
tle soft bird on it! 

Another one, though,—a tiny brown 
bird,—sat on the white lilac-bush, and 
sang to her. He was tilting slowly up 
and down, up and down; and there were 
odd little minor notes in his song. Leigh 
had a strange fancy that he was singing 
to keep from crying. And, if he had been 
gray instead of brown, how much he’d 
have looked like—Ho! what an idea! He 
couldn’t even be a brother or sister. He 
was alive enough; what did he want to 
ery for? 

The little brown bird sang on, and on 
went Leigh’s queer fancies. He was tell- 
ing her something sorrowful — hush !— 
about his little brown wife and two little 
brown babies he loved. 

“They killed them—killed them—killed 
them,’’ sang the sorrowful little voice to 
Leigh. ‘My little nest is empty now.”’ 

Leigh felt a choke in her throat. Some- 





thing bright and round plashed down on 
“Un nouveau petit chapeau.” 

‘*My little brown wife is dead—is dead 
—is dead—is dead! My little brown ba- 
bies, too!” 

**Is—is—anybody going to wear’em on 
their hats?’’ faltered Leigh, brokenly. 
But the supper-bell was ringing, and the 
lilac-bush was untenanted by a little tilt- 
ing brown bird. Had Leigh been asleep? 
Anyway, she was awake now. 

After supper she hurried down to ma- 
dame’s without Marie. 

**I don’t want the little gray hat,’’ she 
announced, bravely, trying not to look at 
it, ‘“‘unless you can take off the gray 
birdie. I—I—should feel like a murd’rer 
with that on.” 

‘*Mercy! What is mademoiselle saying? 
Take off the little gray bird? But no,— 
certainly no. That would spoil the hat!” 

“Then I don’t want it,’’ Leigh said, 
firmly. “It would keep a-singing, ‘My 
little brown wife is dead!’ to me all the 
time. I’m going to join Miss Peabody’s 
‘Bird-Defenders,’ and you can’t wear ’em 
then. Good-by, madame!” 

The next Sunday Ellie was watching 
Leigh’s pew curiously. Yes; there she 
came, with the beautiful gray — Why! 
there wasn’t any little bird on it at all!— 
Zion’s Herald. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘*How did you like my rendition of the 
oration on the death of Cesar?’ “Great. 
Enough to incite any mob.’’—Philadel- 
phia North American. 


“Come and dine with us to-morrow,” 
said the old fellow, who had made his 
money, and wanted to get into fashionable 


society. ‘‘Sorry,’’ replied the elegant 
man. “I can’t. I’m going to see ‘Ham- 
let.’’’ ‘*That’s all right,” said the hospi- 


tal old gentleman; ‘‘bring him with you.” 
—Tit-Bits, 

‘Who is that sour-looking man who is 
always sitting on that stove-box doing 
nothing?’ asked the drummer. ‘‘He’s 
the man that knows all about how ter 
settle every trouble the country gits 
inter,”’ replied the native, with an admir- 
ing glance. “But why doesn’t he get up 
and hustle, then?’’ ‘*He’s mad,’’ was the 
awestricken whisper. ‘‘He’s told Con- 
gress and the President and everybody 
how to do things, and they didn’t pay no 
*tention to ’im, an’ now he’s jes’ settin’ in 
silence an’ lettin’ the country go ter pot.” 
— Washington Star. 


A drill sergeant was unpopular among 
his men. They found him too particular. 
One day he had on hand a party of re- 
cruits, whom he was putting through the 
funeral exercise. Opening the ranks so 
as to admit the passage of the supposed 
funeral cortege among them, the in- 
structor, by way of practical explanation, 
walked slowly down the lane formed by 
the two ranks, saying as he didso: ‘‘Now, 
I’m the corpse. Pay attention!” Having 
reached the end of the line, he turned, 
regarded the men with a scrutinizing eye 
for a minute, and then remarked, ‘Your 
’ands is right and your 'eads is right, but 
you ’aven’t got that look of regret you 
ought to ’ave.”’ 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896, 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 











I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
Seno aan of them of Ly -y =a aves 
songs 0! S singing peo ve the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other wet. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Ki»- 

all, L 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 


[ a monthly paper devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel- 
lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 
Evansville, Wisconsin 
Marilia Andrews, Editor 


The Anthony 
Medallion ———___. 


In making up your Christmas list, be sure 
to include the plaster medallion of Susan 
B. Anthony. A splendid likeness of Miss 
Anthony, and a beautiful gift for $1.50. Send 
orders to 

»* 


Mrs. E. B. SWEET, 
103 East Main Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


E Carl Faelten, Director. 
AMODEL SCHOOL FOR THE STUDY OF MUSIC 














From Letters to Mr. FAELTEN: 


“It is marvellous what brilliant results you 
reach in very short time with your new, simple, 
and practical method.” EMIL PAuR. 

“Your method is admirable.” 

RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





For prospectus and further information ad- 
dress 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
Department C, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 





Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free, 





ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both sexes. 
46th year. Wesr NEWTON, Mass, 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORR, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, as 57 Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. nder care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
Cogsees. Healthful location, extensive geen 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For ful articulars address CHARLES Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 
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Lee & Shepard’s 


Latest Publications 








OLD GLORY SERIES. 
Or the War For- 
Under Dewey at Manila, Or the War Kor- 
way By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. I)lustrated. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Nothing approaching in martial interest the 
story of Larry Russell and his fortunes, resultin, 
in heroic service on the ** Olympia,” has appear 
since the famous Army and Navy Series by Oliver 
Optic. Furthermore, it is the only popular book 
ever written that presents life In the modern 
navy. The sea stories that have so charmed 

oung and old are obsolete, and Mr. Stratemeyer 
s the first to show what a boy would find ona 
battleship of to-day. This combined with a vivid 
and accurate description of the memorable con- 
test at Cavite, and the rich store of historical and 
geographical information skilfully presented 
marks the book as one of the greatest successes 


of the year. 
To be followed by 


A YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN CUBA; or, Fight- 
ing forthe Single Star. |Ready Nov. 1.) 


FIGHTING IN CUBAN WATERS ; or, The Haps 
and Mishaps of a Young Gunner. [/n Press.) 
SOPHIE MAY’S NEW STORY FOR GIRLS 
SOPHIE MAy. Illustrated. 

Pauline Wyman, Py te g12s. 


NEW EDITION OF 


The Quinnebasset Series, {> new styles. 
and color. 


Price Reduced. By SopHir May. 
Illustrated. Cloth, per volume, $1.25. 


Sets in neat box. Any volume sold separately 
In Old Quinnebasset The Asbury Twins 
Janet: A PoorHeiress Our Helen 
Quinnebasset Girls The Doctor's Daughter 


Or, the Adventures of 
Six Young Hunters, the Greyhound Club, 


By W. Gorpon PARKER, author of ‘Grant Bur- 
ton,” etc. With illustrations by the author. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
CONCLUSION OF THE WAR OF 1812 
SERIE 


By EVERETT 
The Boys With Old Hickory, y,"venetr 
60N, Illustrated, $1.50. 
LIBRARY OF HEROIC EVENTS. 


Stories of the American Revolution. Se°- 


ond 
Series. By EvERETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated. 
Boards, 30 cents, net; cloth. $1.00. 


Roundabout Rambles in Northern Europe, 


By CHARLEs F. KiNG, author of “The Land We 
Live In,” “This Continent of Ours,” etc. 238 
engravings. Cloth, $1.25. 


By SAM WALTER 
Songs of War and Peace, {y 54 Cloth, gilt 
top, boxed, $1.25 


By ABRAM ENG 
John Hancock, His Book, PY Airey au 


thor of ‘Beneath Old Rooftrees,” “ Beside Old 
Hearthstones,” etc., etc. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


° By HAWAII’8 QUEEN, LILI- 
Hawaii's Story, UORALAI. 21 illustrations 


Cloth, full gilt and gilt top, $2.00. 

A Story of the Pauline Era. 
Victor Serenus, By HENRY Woop. 12mo, 
cloth, 510 pages, $1.50. 


Young People’s History of Our Country, 


By Epwarp 8. Eviis, A.M. Over 200 illustra 
tions and colored maps. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, net 


Shattuck’s Advanced Rules pel Lecge Ae 


supplement to “* The Woman's Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Law.” By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


18mo. cloth, 50 cents. 
Our Complete Catalogue Mailed Free 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








SUFFRAGE HEARING NEXT WEDNESDAY 


The Massachusetts Legislature is now 
in session. The Senate has elected as its 
president Mr. Smith, of Everett; the 
House has again elected Mr. Bates as 
Speaker. The committees have already 
been appointed. The suffrage petitions 
as usual, have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Election Laws. A public hear- 
ing will be given to petitioners and re- 
monstrants on Wednesday, Feb. 1, at 10.30 
A. M., at the State House, Boston. 

Therefore not a day should be lost in 
sending in the suffrage petitions. Mail 
them directly to the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Do not wait to secure additional 
names, but forward them at once. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS SENATORS. 

Massachusetts is honored by the fact 
that the ablest and most effective state- 
ment upon each side of the question of 
expansion bas been made by Senators 
Hoar and Lodge. Both will have great 
weight. Why not adopt a resolution sim- 
ilar to the one adopted in regard to Cuba, 
pledging home rule to the Filipinos under 
an American protectorate, and then ratify 
the treaty? H. B. B. 


-_-—- 


WOMEN TO VOTE IN NEW ORLEANS. 

‘‘Nothing succeeds like success,.’’ The 
South has been regarded as the stronghold 
of conservatism on the woman question; 
but the late Constitutional Convention of 
Louisiana gave taxpaying women the 
right to vote upon all questions submitted 
to the taxpayers, and equal suffrage has 
at once become a popular thing. 

The taxpayers of New Orleans will vote 
on the first Thursday in March on the 
question of levying a tax of two and a half 
mills to provide the city with sewerage, 
drainage, and an improved water system. 

A meeting of the general campaign 
committee, appointed by Mayor Flower 
to take charge of this movement for im- 
proved conditions, was held in the council 
chamber on the evening of Jan. 17. Mr. 
W. D. Denegre mentioned that some years 
before a drainage tax had been voted 
down when submitted to the male tax 
payers. He said they ‘‘would have to get 
the ladies to vote, and it would require 
much labor to carry on this campaign of 
education.” 

The Era Club of New Orleans is a suf- 
frage club, and was supposed to represent 
an unpopular cause until a share of suf- 
frage was actually granted to the women 
of Louisiana. Now the whole tone is 
changed. The New Orleans Picayune of 
Jan, 17 says: 

A big gun in the campaign of education 
on the sewerage, drainage, and water- 
works tax proposition was fired yester- 
day. 

‘And it was fired by the ladies, God bless 
them! a most auspicious augury for the 
success of the cause, 

When the ladies take a hand in anything 
in this city, their power and influence are 
soon felt. They have brought success to 
every cause they have espoused, and it 
must certainly be a source of gratification 
to all progressive citizens to know that 
they have entered heart and soul into this 
cause for progress,—for a greater New 
Orleans. 

Their initiative will be followed by a 
vigorous campaign, and he who pleads 
ignorance, or any other cause, for voting 
or working against the proposition, will 
have to prove both deafness and blindness. 

Yesterday afternoon the ladies of the 
Era Club held a rousing meeting in the 
Tulane Theatre, to which every woman 
taxpayer in the city was invited. That 
spacious and handsome temple of Thespis 
was soon filled with the fair sex of the 
Crescent City. They showed their inter- 
est in the cause by their attendance, and 
by their enthusiasm,—typically feminine, 
—and listening intently to every word ut- 
tered by the gentlemen who had been in- 
vited to discuss the subject before them. 
The meeting was presided over by Hon. 
A. Brittin, the president of the City 
Council, and there were on the stage 
Mayor Flower, and Messrs. E. H. Farrar, 
W. 5S. Parkerson, D. M. Sholars, and Drs. 
Harry Dickson Bruns and Quitman 
Kohnke, all of whom made short ad- 
dresses. 

The officers of the club occupied a box 
to the right of the stage, while other 
prominent ladies were in the other boxes. 

The speeches were all short, full of ani- 
mation, and strictly to the point. Every 


good point scored by the speakers—and 
there were many of them—was liberally 
applauded. 


At the conclusion of the 





speeches a resolution offered by Miss 
Katherine Nobles was adopted, asking all 
in favor of the organization of a woman’s 
league to work for the passage of the sew- 
erage and drainage tax, to meet at the 
rooms of the Progressive Union, on Ca- 
rondelet Street, on Jan. 23, at 3 I’. M. 


President Brittin said, in part: 


I esteem it a great honor to have been 
invited by the ladies of the Era Club to 
preside over the deliberations of this 
meeting. It is to be the first gun fired in 
a campaign of education; the beginning of 
a war upon the filth that befouls the bigh- 
ways and the byways of our city, pervad- 
ing our homes with noxious vapors, 
spreading disease and death around. 
Surely it is one of the most important 
gatherings ever assembled in New Orleans. 

It is a matter of great congratulation 
that the the ladies, who are ever foremost 
in defending the integrity of the home, 
are interesting themselves in this immense 
issue, involving as it does not only the 
health of our people, but the commercial 
supremacy of our city. Thelives of most 
of us are already well spent. But this 
struggle to ameliorate conditions is not 
alone for us, but for those who are to 
come after us. It is a battle for the 
lives of our children, and for our chil- 
dren’s children. It is a battle tor the 
future, and you are enlisted in the valiant 
cause, 

With the hearty codperation of the 
ladies, as evidenced by this meeting, I 
indulge the prophecy that there can be no 
such thing as failure. 

Mr. Brittin then introduced the presi- 
dent of the city board of health, Dr. Quit- 
man Kohnke, who set forth in strong 
terms the need of sewerage. He said: 


Many of our houses built within recent 
years are fitted with all the sanitary ar- 
rangements demanded by a sewerage sys 
tem, except the sewer connections. In 
place of this a receptacle exists which is 
connected by a concealed pipe with the 
street gutter. I know that this is hard to 
believe; but it is true nevertheless. It 
may be asked ‘‘Why does not the board of 
health correct this?” The reply is simple. 
The board of health is endeavoring to do 
so, as far as its limited means will per- 
mit. Very recently the owner of six ele- 
gant residences was convicted of a viola- 
tion of the law prohibiting this method of 
sewering. The estimated cost to the 
board of this case was more than $20. 
The fines imposed by the recorder amount- 
ed to $12.50. I refrain from comment 
upon this case. The language which the 
situation requires should not be used in 
presence of ladies. I submit it as an 
argument in favor of sewerage by an ap- 
proved system. 

For the first time in the history of our 
city women will be allowed to vote on 
municipal questions. This should, and 
doubtless will, make an area of progress, 
which will demonstrate the wisdom of 
this course. Some years ago a drainage 
proposition was submitted to a vote of 
the taxpayers and was lost. Women were 
not permitted, at that time, to express 
their opinion. They are now. Let us 
hope that they hold the balance of power. 
We know how they will vote. 


Hon. E. H. Farrar, the next speaker, 
addressed his audience as ‘Fellow citi- 
zens, women taxpayers,”’ and after setting 
forth the need and the cost of the im- 
provements proposed, said, in conclusion: 


Women taxpayers of New Orleans, who 
happily have a voice in the settling of this 
question, does not the prospect of a cheap 
and abundant supply of pure water, a 
cleanly and wholesome system of sewer- 
age, a complete and efficient system of 
drainage, bringing in their train sweet, 
clean, and dry streets, decrease in the sick 
list and the death rate, increase in per- 
sonal comfort and in commercial pros- 
perity, appeal to you for ratification and 
support? 

In another relation of life you are 
called ‘tour better halves,”’ (and I concede 
the proposition). Signalize, then, the 
first opportunity given you to vote in this 
State by showing that you favor progress 
and improvement, and that you are as 
good citizens as you are wives, daughters, 
and mothers, 


A letter to Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, presi- 
dent of the Era Club, from the secretary 
of the Municipal Improvement Associa- 
tion, was read, endorsing the proposed 
tax levy. 

Dr. Harry Dickson Burns followed. 
The Picayune says: 


He went on to tell the ladies what an 
ardent advocate he was of woman suf- 
frage, and said this was the first time that 
the ladies would have an opportunity in 
this city of casting their votes. He told 
how in the constitutional convention the 
members had been deeply impressed in 
favor of woman suffrage, but one member, 
who had command of ridicule, had killed the 
proposition with a ridiculous speech, and 
he knew sentiment so well in the conven- 
tion that it was futile to contend against 
it. But while the ladies would not have 
any other opportunity of voting, there 
was much that they could do in making 
this tax a success or a failure. Merely to 
throw that money into the hands of the 
city officials was not enough. Every one 
who votes for the tax should see how it 
was going to be spent. They would need 
an honest government to expend that 
money. He did not care how good the 
board was that was first appointed, if a 
bad council was elected, bad men would 
creep into the board. The women should 
turn to the men, and see that only good 
men were put up for office in the munici- 
pal elections. 

But in order to do this, the women of 
New Orleans would need to be able to 
vote on the men as wellas on the measure. 

Senator D. M. Sholars said, in part: 





The president of the Era Club and its 
members have conterred upon me an 
honor and a distinction for which | most 
graciously thank them, Any man might 
well feel proud and esteem bimself furtu- 
nate in being permitted to stand in this 
presence, encouraged by the sympathy 
and approving smiles of so many of our 
city’s fairest and noblest women, and to 
plead for a measure which promises for 
New Orleans a future worthy of its opu- 
lent resources, its genial skies, and its 
brave and hospitable people. 

That this city is to take rank as one of 
the cleanest and healthiest of the world 
was assured from the time her women 
identified themselves with the New Or- 
leans Pr: ,ressive Union, and became its 
inspiravion and its life. And let it not be 
forgotten that when our municipal au- 
thorities had been influenced to inaugu- 
rate a movement which is to free our city 
from the blighting curse of that policy 
which has afflicted all lands that ever felt 
the iron rule of Spain, and in its stead is 
to give its inhabitants the beneficent re- 
sults of modern sanitation, it was not the 
Cotton Exchange, the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change, the Board of Trade, por any other 
of the business men’s organizations of 
New Orleans that took the initial step to 
give impetus to the movement, but the 
Era Club, an organization carrying on its 
roll the names of many of the most patri- 
otic and progressive women of New 
Orleans. 

The tax will be voted, but it must be 
voted with such exactness, in compliance 
with legal requirements, and with such 
unanimity of sentiment that the validity 
of the levy will not once be questioned. 

Our municipal authorities can be trust- 
ed to take care of the former. Let it be 
the mission of the women of New Orleans 
to look after the latter. 

To that end let this meeting take the 
steps for the organization of a woman’s 
campaign league for municipal improve- 
ment. An honored member of the city 
council has, in a published interview, 
noticed the fact that the women of New 
Orleans favor the tax. Let this woman’s 
meeting at this time perfect such an or- 
ganization as will see to it that every 
woman taxpayer in New Orleans shall cast 
her vote in favor of the tax. 

The three brighest eras in British his- 
tory are those in which the sceptre has 
been swayed by a woman, Elizabeth, 
Anne, and Victoria. In this country our 
constitution makes no provision for woman 
taking the helm of State, but has most 
wisely permitted her an equal voice in the 
pending question. 

The tax will be voted, and [ would still 
proclaim it, if for no other reason than 
that the women favor it. 

The Picayune, of Jan.:17, says edi. 
torially: 

Through the admirable foresight and 
public spirit of the ladies of the Era Club, 
a most successful meeting of women tax- 
payers of this city was held yesterday at 
the Tulane Theatre, to discuss the pro- 
posed water and sewerage tax, and it is 
most gratifying to know that the women 
taxpayers were most favorably impressed 
by the arguments presented. The meet- 
ing yesterday will prove an important 
factor in securing the desired results, and 
so the ladies of the Era Club will have 
done no little to usher in a new era for 
New Orleans. 


Next March, the greatest city of the far 
South will have an object lesson in woman 
suffrage. The men of New Orleans will 
learn, as the men of Colorado and Wyo- 
ming have learned already, that a woman 
does not lose her womanliness nor develop 
horns and hoofs in consequence of being 
gifted with the ballot, but that she takes 
more interest in public questions and has 
a greater power for good. A. 8. B. 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 





At the 30th annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
Jan. 25, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 

RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we congratulate the women 
in Ireland and France who have just voted 
for the first time, and the women of Louisi- 
ana who will vote for the first time next 
March, and we look forward to the day when 
Massachusetts women shall vote also. 

Whereas it is admitted that the natives of 
our new possessions will be entitled to self- 
government as soon and as far as they are 
capable of it; and 

Whereas, if the natives were known to be 
as civilized, intelligent, and law-abiding as 
American women, there would be no ques- 
tion of their right and fitness to enter upon 
self-government at once; therefore, 

Resolved, That the principles that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, and that taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny, are as ap- 
plicable to civilized women in Massachu- 
setts as to half-civilized men in outlying 
territories; and that the exclusion of women 
is imperialism at home. 

Whereas, the avowed object of the United 
States, in taking possession of Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines, is to give 
them the benefits of the most advanced civ- 
ilization; and 

W hereas, the advance of civilization in all 
countries is measured by the approach of 
women towards equal rights; therefore, 

Resolved, That upon whatever qualifica- 
tions the men of these islands are or may be 
admitted to the ballot, the women should be 
admitted on the same. 

We rejoice that the woman suffrage move- 
ment has passed the stage ofjindifference, 
and has at last encourtered organized oppo- 
sition. We salute the Massachusetts asso- 
ciation Sypens to the Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women, and welcome a full discus- 
sion of the subject, knowing that the inher- 
ent right and justice of our cause must in 
the end win every candid mind. 


Votes of thanks were unanimously 
passed to the retiring treasurer, Mr. Fran- 
cis J. Garrison, for his ten years of faith- 
ful service in the office which increasing 





cares have now forced him to resign; to 
the retiring chairman of the executive 
committee, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, who 
has unselfishly continued to hold the 
position for years after she was desirous 
to resign it; and to Mrs. Esther F. Boland, 
for her valuable and unpaid work in ad- 
dressing Women’s Clubs, Suffrage 
Leagues, and other organizations. Mrs. 
Boland was urged by the nominating 
committee to let her name be proposed 
for chairman of the executive committee, 
but she refused. 


Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 
OFFICERS. 
President : 


Mrs, Mary A. Livermore. 


Vice-Presidents at Large: 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Hon. George F. 
Hoar, Hon. John D. Long, Mrs. Quincy 
A. Shaw, William I. Bowditch, Mrs. Emma 
Walker Batcheller, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Col 
T. W. Higginson, Hon. William Claflin, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. Oliver Ames, 
Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, Mary F. Eastman, 
Hon. J. W. Candler, Mrs. Susan S. Fessen- 
den, Hon. W. W. Crapo, Hon. Josiah Quin 
cy, William A. Bancroft, Mrs. Ole Bull, 
Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, Miss Lucia M. 
Peabody, Rev. Geo. Willis Cooke, Mrs, Fan- 
ny B. Ames. 

Clerk : 
Mrs. Ellie A. Hilt, 
Corresponding Secretary : 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Treasurer : 

William Lloyd Garrison. 


Auditors : 

on M. Lougee, Richard P. Hallo- 
well. 

Chairman of Board of Directors : 

Alice Stone Black well. 

Directors at Large: 

Mrs. J. W. Smith, Miss Susan L. Whit- 
ing, Mrs. Josephine Currier, Mrs, Eleanor 
A. Noble, Miss H, E. Turner, Mrs. Helen 
A. Shaw, Mrs. Carrie Anders, Mrs. O. A, 
Cheney, Mr. W. L. Haskel, Mrs. Pamelia 
B. Shaw. 

Directors from Leaques : 

Attleboro, 

Ayer, Mrs. Emily M. Nutting, 

Belmont, Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer, 

Boston, Miss Mary A. Willey, 

Brighton, Miss Clara E. Matchett, 

Brookline, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 

Cambridge, Mrs. Phebe M. Kendall, 

Charlestown, Miss Nancy Field, 

Chelsea, Mrs. Hannah G. Crosby, 

City Point, Mrs. G. H. Watson, 

Dorchester, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 

East Boston, Mrs. E. R. McPherson, 

Everett, Mrs. Sarah P, Moreland, 

Great Bariington, Mrs. V. J. P. Luch- 
singer, 

Leominster, Mrs. Francilla Whitney, 

Malden, Miss Sophia W. Sargent, 

Natick, Mrs. Frances Lackey, 

Needham, Mrs, Emily C. Whitney, 

New Bedford, Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, 

Newton, Mrs. M. F.- Stutson, 

Peabody, Mrs. M. O. Stevens, 

Pittsfield, Rev. H. S. Johnson, 

Roxbury, Mrs. Hattie A. Burr, 

Sharon, Mrs. Abbie E. Shapleigh, 

Somerville, Mrs. S. A. Davenport, 

Waltham, Mrs. R. G. Brown. 

Warren, Mrs. Leila C. De Luce, 

Wellesley, Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, 

Winchester, Mrs. Lydia L. Blood, 

Woburn, 

Worcester, Miss Sarah A. Henshaw. 


Massachusetts Member of National American 
Executive Committee : 
Mrs. J. W. Smith. 
Superintendents : 
Fortnightly Meetings, Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 
Press Work, Mrs. E. N. Babcock. 
Parlor meetings, Mrs. M. H. Page. 
Work Among the Colleges, Miss Mary 
Ware Allen. 
Among Working Women, Miss I. E. Hall. 
Among Young People, Mrs. E.F. Boland. 
Among Educators, Mrs. Marie F. Hill. 
Among Congregationalists, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. McPherson. 
Among Episcopalians, Mrs. M. M. Atkins. 
Among Presbyterians, Mrs. L. H. Day. 
Among Unitarians, Miss G. Jacobs. 
Among Baptists, Mrs. Tuttle. 
Among Methodists, Mrs. P. S. Beeman. 
Among Spiritualists, Mrs. M. Nichols. 
Among Swedenborgians, MissF. Browne. 
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WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Amy Castilla, who has just died in 
Australia, was the first woman to become 
resident medical officer of a general hos- 
pital in the Southern Hemisphere. She 
was also one of the first women graduates 
of the University of Melbourne. She had 
a remarkable ancestry. Her grandfather 
was a Spanish refugee, who fled to Lon- 
don, and became private secretary to the 
younger Pitt. Her father was one of the 
earliest settlers in Melbourne. Educated 
at the Methodist Ladies’ College, Mel- 
bourne, Miss Castilla began on the lowest 
rung of the ladder by becoming a nurse in 
the Afred Hospital of that city. Having 
secured her certificate, she qualified for 
the medical profession, and was appointed 
resident medical officer at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital. For the past two years she has 
been in private practice in Melbourne. 
She was only about thirty years of age. 

Miss Beatrice Cutler, a trained physi- 
cian, has been appointed inspector of the 
women pilgrims at El Teb, Egypt, by the 
Egyptian Quarantine Board. Her duties 
are to inspect the women coming back 
from Mecca for this year, on account of 





plague. They are kept in camp in quar- 
antine for twelve days before being al- 
lowed to return to their respective coun- 
tries. 

The Woman’s Medical Club of Minne- 
apolis lately succeeded in having a wo- 
man, Dr. Bessie Park Haines, appointed 
upon the health board as one of the sani- 
tary inspectors. Much opposition devel- 
oped, and it was considered doubtful if 
her appointment would be confirmed by 
the city councii. An influential official 
told a prominent Minneapolis woman, 
“The aldermen keep coming in here and 
saying, ‘What in h—— made you put a 
woman on the board? Here are six or 
seven good Republicans needing to be 
taken care of, and you have shoved them 
all aside for some one who has no vote!’ ”’ 
So much political pressure was bronght to 
bear upon the Health Commissioner that, 
although personally in favor of having 
women on the board, he withdrew his 
nomination of Dr, Haines. This has been 
a great object lesson to Minneapolis wom- 
en on the need of equal suffrage. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. held its 
30th annual meeting in Boston on Jan. 
25. The attendance at the business meet- 
ing was about four times as large as usual. 
Mrs. Judith W. Smith presided. The 
resolutions adopted and officers elected 
will be found in another column. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Mrs. Judith W. Smith, the chairman of 
the Executive Committee made the fol- 
lowing report: 


The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association has had a busy and pros- 
perous year, and has a larger membership 
than ever before. 

The Fortnightly meetings at headquar- 
ters have been well attended. Among the 
speakers have been Mrs, Anna Christy 
Fall, who read us “The Tragedy of a 
Widow's Third,” a story which Speaker 
Bates says might possibly persuade the 
Legislature to amend the injustice of the 
present property laws towards widows, if 
each member could have a copy; Rev. 
Geo. Willis Cooke, on ‘‘Women of the 
Nineteenth Century;’ Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, on Anne Hutchinson; Hon, 
George A. O. Ernst, on The Legal Status 
of Women in Massachusetts; Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Stetson, on ‘Hope and 
Power; Mis. Dario Papa, on The Con- 
dition of Women in Italy; Mrs, Alice 
Parker Lesser, on Wives, Widows, and 
Wills; Mrs. Ellen C. 8S. Morse, on ‘*‘What 
Women’s Clubs Can Do for the Public 
Schools;’ William Lloyd Garrison, on 
Imperialism, and Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall read us a number of her amusing 
original sketches. 

The Board of Directors has held regular 
monthly meetings, except during the 
summer. 

A suffrage debate was had by the 
Grange at Williamstown, and a meeting 
of the Grangers at West Bridgewater, 
after listening to addresses by two of our 
speakers, gave a unanimous vote in favor 
of equal suffrage. 

Suffrage Day at the Mechanics’ Fair had 
a large audience, with fine speaking by 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Bowles, 
and Mrs. Stetson. Tea was served after- 
wards by Mrs. Marion A. McBride. 

A Convention in Gloucester, arranged 
by Mrs. Bowles, had an audience of 700, 
who were addressed by Mrs. Livermore 
and Mr. Blackwell. The first County 
Convention ever held in Berkshire County 
was convened by the Pittsfield League, 
and was fruitful for good. Mrs. Fessen- 
den and Mr. Blackwell were among the 
speakers. 

In addition to the meetings held by the 
Suffrage Association, many Women’s 
Clubs have taken advantage of our offer 
to send them a speaker free of charge, 
and have had the subject presented before 
them. A number of our speakers have 
generously given their time for such 
service, forming a sort of free lecture 
bureau. Mrs. Esther F. Boland has proved 
especially effective as a speaker before 
Women’s Clubs, and also as a missionary 
among the Suffrage Leagues. 

The Association, besides the six leaflets 
that it issues annually, has this year 
printed Secretary Long’s address on equal 
suffrage in a handsome little pamphlet 
with his portrait, which has proved very 
popular. 

We petitioned, as usual, for everything 
the Legislature has power to grant—presi- 
dential and municipal suffrage, and the 
submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment conferring full suffrage on women. 
Two hearings were given before the Legis- 
lative committees, at which both suf- 
fragists and remonstrants appeared. The 
bill to submit a full suffrage amendment 
was defeated, 44to 97. The W. C. T. U.’s 
bill for license suffrage was also lost, 60 to 
116. 

Press work has been effectively carried 
on. A great amount of free literature 
has been distributed by the superintend- 
ents of different departments. In addi- 
tion, $134 worth of leaflets have been sold 
by the Association during the year, mak- 
ing about 178,000 pages. 

Among the encouraging events of the 
year have been the extension of municipal 
and county suffrage to the women of 
Ireland, the granting to Minnesota women 
of the right to vote for library trustees, 
and the extension to tax-paying women in 
Louisiana of the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers; the 
defeat of bills for the repeal of schoo 
suffrage in Ohio and Connecticut, and the 
recommendation of suffrage by Governor 
Roosevelt, of New York. 
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In addition to its regular work, the 
Association sent $500 and many boxes of 
supplies to aid the sick and wounded 
soldiers and sailors. 

Jupita W. Smira, 
Chairman Ezecutive Committee. 


The treasurer’s report was read and ac- 
cepted, as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Francis J. Garrison, Treasurer, in ac- 

count with the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association : 
DR. 

To Balance in Treasury, Dec. 1, 1897 - 


Memberships ° P os 2. 
League Auxiliary Memberships 249.75 
. - 196.23 


3505.40 


Donations. ° ° 

Donations from Auxiliary 
Leagues. . ° ° 16.50 

Net receipts from Fair 3,199.33 

Fortnightly Meetings 13.20 


Contributions for Mass. Volun- 


teer Aid Association 121,00 
Interest, N. E. Trust Co. . » 42.07 


Sundries ° ° ° ° ° 2.00 
Sub-letting office . ° . 80,00 
Sales of Leaflets . 134.61 4,246 69 


4,752.09 
CR. 


Rent of Office ° ° ° . $ 
Miss Wilde, on account of salary 
Mrs. Hilt, “ “ “ “ 
Postage and Expressage . 

Office Supplies. ° ° ° 
Office Repairs and Renovations 70.15 


“< 


Printing and Bundling Leaflets 289.60 
Expenses Annual Meeting + 123.50 
set May Festival ° . 68.45 
” FAS bye vars J Meetings 28.31 
“ Other Meetings . +» 18.40 
Labor and Extra Clerical Help 18.85 
Printing (other than leaflets) . 114.25 
Mailing Expenses ee . 127.65 
Wowman’s Journal to 103 Libra- 
ries ° ° ° : . + 128.75 
Press Work ... a ail . 63,39 
Mass. Volunteer Aid Associa- 
tion and Hospital Work . - 136.00 
Petitions . ° ° 44.36 
Sundries ° ° ° ° . 62.75 
Auxiliary Fees to Nat'l Amer, 
. 8. x. ° ° a . 117.70 
Contributions to Organization 
Fund, Nat’l Amer. W. 8. A. 200.00 2,692.84 
To Balance in Treasury, Dec. 1, 1898, $2,059.25 


FRANCIS J. GARRISON, Treasurer. 


The question of holding a Bazar next 
winter was discussed, and it was voted to 
have one, unless circumstances now un- 
foreseen should make it impossible. The 
sense of the meeting was decidedly in 
favor of a Bazar, which, indeed, seems a 
necessity, the treasurer having called 
attention to the fact that if the Associa- 
tion’s expenses average the same this 
year as in previous years, the treasury 
will be empty about Jan. 1, 1900. 


A memorial to the Legislature, drawn 
up by Hon. Geo, A. O. Ernst, and asking 
for the equalization of the laws of inheri- 
tance between husband and wife, was 
adopted unanimously, with a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Ernst. 

Reports were given by Miss Mary Ware 
Allen, Superintendent of Work among the 
Colleges; Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 
Superintendent of Parlor Meetings, Mrs. 
Carrie Anders, Superintendent of work 
among Unitarians, and Mrs. Esther F, 
Boland, Superintendent of work among 
Young People. Mrs. Boland said she had 
not yet had time to do much work in her 
specific department, as she had addressed 
nineteen meetings on suffrage within the 
last six months. 

Mrs. Homer reported for the Belmont 
League, Miss Matchett for Brighton, Mrs. 
Starr for Brookline, Mrs. Ricker for Cam- 
bridge, Mrs. Tuttle for City Point, Miss 
Mary Whiting for East Boston, Mrs. Kate 
G. Pope for Leominster, Mrs. Sargent for 
Malden, Mrs. Cobb for Natick, and Mrs. 
Walton for Newton. 


AFTERNOON MEETING. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided. The 
spacious vestry of Park Street Church 
was crowded, and people stood up. 


After a graceful opening address by 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Jennison reported for 
the Waltham Suffrage Club, Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith for Wellesley, Mrs. Freethy 
for Winchester, and Miss Sarah A. Hen- 
shaw for Worcester. Somerville and Pitts- 
field had no delegate present, but sent 
their reports to be read. Mrs. Bessie 
Blodgett sent a report from Hampden 
County. 

Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, Hawaiian Con- 
sul, gave a paper on ‘The Women of 
Hawaii,” a synopsis of which appears in 
another column. He afterwards answered 
questions by the audience. Miss E. U. 
Yates, of Maine, closed with an address 
on the women of China and the Empress 
Dowager. 

EVENING MEETING. 


Mrs. Livermore presided, and addresses 
were given by Dr. Geo. L. Perin of the 
Every-Day Church, Mrs. Ruth Gibson, 
Rev. A. E. Winship of the Journal of 
Education, and Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw. 
Singing was contributed by Miss Gretchen 
Schofield and cornet music by Miss Dora 
Damon, of the Damon Sisters’ Orchestra, 
accompanied by her sister; and Mrs. Liver- 
more, although she had refused, to the 
disappointment of the audience, to make 
any “opening speech,” interpolated be- 
tween the other speakers several bright 
little addresses, which were much en- 
joyed. 

The following letter was read from Clara 
Barton: 

AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 3, 1899. 
Mr. Henry B, BLACKWELL : 

Dear and Honored Friend,—It gives 
me pain to be compelled to decline the 
invitation of your executive committee to 
be present at the Suffrage Association 
and try to bear my part in the cause so 
dear and precious to us all. A meeting 
at which Mary A. Livermore should pre- 
side, and Governor Roosevelt, and (let me 
say) Henry B. Blackwell should speak, is 
an occasion not to be declined without 
regret. May I commission you, dear Mr. 


Blackwell, to say at that meeting what 





you think I would say if I could be there? 
Tell them that the cause we are advocat- 
ing is the great cause of the world to-day; 
that, with its final success, the shackles 
will loosen from the pinioned wrists, and 
the scales fall from the blinded eyes. 

And, while congratulating the living 
workers, you will surely not forget the 
great, earnest souls that have labored and 
won and gone to their reward. Their 
blessed influence will be with you; the 
mighty words they would speak will fall 
from other lips as by inspiration. They 
will know that you are there, and you will 
feel that they are, and in that conviction 
your meeting will be not only blessed, but 
holy. 

Full of confident trust and tender mem- 
ories, believe me, my dear friend, as 
always, Yours, CLARA BARTON, 


Letters of regret were also received 
from Governor Roosevelt, Hon, John L. 
Bates, and Rev. Dr. Rainsford. 





WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 


Lillie M. Alexander, of San José, and 
Helen L. Kaufman, of Oakland, recently 
passed the examinations by the Supreme 
Court of California, and were admitted to 
practice in the courts of that State. Miss 
Jessie E. Watson, of East Oakland, is a 
practising attorney. 

Miss Helen Hess, for some months city 
editor of her father’s newspaper, the Ma- 
con Citizen, has passed a creditable exam- 
ination and has been admitted to the Mis- 
souri bar. 

A South Dakota paper says that Miss 
Kate Rocheford, of Devon, Ia., is the first 
woman ever admitted to the bar of the 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, She was 
subjected to a rigid examination at Pierre, 
but acquitted herself creditably. 

Miss Effie Henderson, attorney of Bloom- 
ington, Ill, is doing her office work at 
her residence temporarily, on account of 
her mother’s delicate health. The Bloom- 
ington Pantagraph’ says of this bright 
young woman: ‘Miss Henderson has had 
excellent success in her work, and has 
proved herself a safe counsellor and com- 
petent and honorable attorney.” 

Miss C. Annette Fiske, a lawyer, and 
owner of large real estate in Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., surprised the court of the city 
by her appearance there on Monday morn- 
ing of last week. Mount Vernon has now 
a woman pastor and a woman lawyer, be- 
sides several women physicians. 

Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood gave the intro- 
ductory lecture in the course of law lec- 
tures for women, which are now taking 
place at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. Her subject was ‘‘The Na. 
ture of the Laws Under Which We Live.”’ 
The lecture was given at the Art Building, 
and the President of the Law Department, 
Mr, Flamen B. Chandler, presided, 

F. M. A. 





died 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS. 





The following change in the By-laws of 
the National American W. 8S. A., proposed 
by Miss Susan B, Anthony, will come up 
to be acted on at the next National Con- 
vention in Grand Rapids, Mich., April 27 
—May 4: 

To substitute for Sec. I., By-law I., the 
following section: 

Sec. 1. This Association shall hold its 
National Delegate Convention for the elec- 


tion of officers and the transaction of busi- 
ness in Washington, D. C. 





-_-——-_—-- 


BOSTON BUSINESS WOMEN’S LEAGOE. 





The Boston Business Women’s League 
gave a reception to the women lawyers of 
the State last Friday afternoon, at the 
rooms of the Playgoers’ Club. 

Miss Amy Acton, in her remarks on the 
business woman at the bank, gave some 
practical suggestions in regard to bank 
accounts, indorsing checks, and paper 
generally. Miss Alline E. Marcy told‘how 
a business woman invests in land. Miss 
Martha Roberts, of Salem, discussed the 
business woman as a mother, suggesting 
that it is well to select the right kind of 
afather. Miss I. E. Hall had many good 
points for the business woman as a widow, 
cautioning her to try to know enough of 
law and business to care for her estate 
and maintain her financial standing. The 
keynote prompted women to pursue busi- 
ness channels for investments as men do. 

Miss E. Mathilde Dahl, of this city, 
sang, Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser presided 
as chairman of the committee on laws 
affecting women and children. 

Tea was served at the end of the exer- 
cises, the table being elaborately deco- 
rated with crimson ribbons and flowers. 
Mrs. E. Payson Thayer was hostess, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs. Leigh Hoff- 
man and Mrs. A. Allen. 

Mrs. Clara H. Nash, of West Acton, the 
first woman lawyer admitted to the bar in 
Maine, was among the guests, also Mrs. 
Anna C. Fall, the author of the “Tragedy 
of a Widow’s Third.’ Mrs, Fall is a 
lawyer, and the wife of a lawyer. 

The woman lawyers were further repre- 
sented by Miss Elizabeth Taylor and Mrs. 
Marilla Ricker. Rev. and Mrs. Samuel 
Richard Fuller were also present. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


EMMA L. PLYMPTON. 

Among the victims of the ill-fated Port- 
land was Miss Emma L Plympton. Sev- 
eral years of her girlhood were spent in 
Kingston, R L, as a pupil at the Kingston 
Female Seminary. 

For the past eighteen years she had de- 
voted herself to the oral instruction of the 
deaf. Having previously taught a deaf 
child in Central Pennsylvania for several 
years, and having been for a year articula- 
tion teacher in the Portland Day School 
for the Deaf, she went to the Pennsylvania 
Institution in 1887. Soon she won the 
hearts of both teachers and pupils. Each 
year there would be a class of ten begin- 
ners, most of them never having heard 
and consequently never having spoken. 
It was Miss Plympton’s difficult task to 
lay the foundation of speech and language. 
Day after day she would labor with these 
little ones, giving them the care and love 
of a mother, helping their unruly tongues 
to form the difficult sounds of the English 
language by manipulation. At the end of 
the year, when the foundation of speech 
had been laid, tine class would be passed 
on to a less experienced teacher, and again 
Miss Plympton would have the same task 
to perform. But she never seemed to 
weary of her work. She would find at 
the end of the year that these new chil- 
dren had wound themselves around her 
loving heart, and it was just as hard to 
give up this class as the previous one. 
She left the Pennsylvania Institution in 
1894 to accept the position of chief artic- 
ulation teacher at the Portland School for 
the Deaf. Miss Plympton trained a num- 
ber of teachers both at the Pennsylvania 
Institution and in Portland. She always 
had all the private teaching she could 
spare time for, And she was so modest! 
She could have given the most experi- 
enced teacher assistance, and yet she 
always made one feel that she had been 
the one benefited. Surely hers was a work 
that will live after her, for she gave speech 
to the deaf. and brought them in touch 
with the world. By all who knew her 
she will long be remembered for nobility 
of character, for purity of life, for unself- 
ish devotion to others, in fact, for every- 
thing that makes an ideal life. P. 

ee Cae 


In Hampden, Me., Jan., 8, 1899, Mrs. 
SOPHRONIA SNOw, an exemplary Chris- 
tian and citizen, after a long and useful 
life of 93 years, passed to her rest. 

The Woman Suffrage Association rec- 
ognized in Mrs. Snow a beloved and hon- 
ored member, and a wise counsellor, whose 
faith in the ultimate triumph of our cause 
never wavered. For years the weekly 
meetings of our association were held at 
her beautiful home. Mrs. Snow was a 
woman of many rare attainments, She 
was a loyal friend, and never hesitated to 
espouse the cause of any person or move- 
ment that appealed to her as deserving of 
support. She would say, ‘Women have 
helped make this country what it is.’ 
Mrs, Snow, with her husband, Mr. Calvin 
Snow, who died several years ago, were 
earnest reformers, laboring first in the 
anti-slavery contest. On account of his 
advanced ideas, he was accused of stirring 
up dissension in the church, and was ex- 
pelled. They bore this injustice with 
patience, but he was taken back when the 
anti-slavery movement became more pop- 
ular, and they remained honored mem- 
bers until their death, beloved and re- 
spected by everybody. The Hampden 
Woman Suffrage Association tenders its 
sincere sympathy to the bereaved family 
in the loss of a mother of rare devotion. 

_ R. 

Died at Berea, Ky., without pain or 
sickness, on the first day of the New 
Year, Mrs. MARIA GOODELL Frost. She 
was the daughter of William Goodell, the 
well known anti-slavery and temperance 
editor. Four sons sarvive her; President 
Wm. G. Frost, of Berea College, Rev. L. 
C. Frost, of Davison, Mich., Rev. W. J. 
Frost, of Harvey, Ill., and Nelson A. 
Frost, a teacher in Minnesota, 

Mrs. Frost was born in Providence, R. I., 
in 1826. She was the author of several 
Sunday school books, an earnest friend 
of woman suffrage, active in temperance 
work, and a woman of marked character. 
She was alwnys fearless in the expression 
of her suffrage convictions, and will be 
greatly missed. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York, JAN, 24, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The best method of framing the bill 
which is to secure some representation to 
women on the Boards of Education 
throughout New York State has occupied 
the time and thought of the Legislative 
committee and of our friend Judge Lin- 
coln, who is the legal adviser of the 
Governor, and a long-time advocate of 
woman suffrage. The result of these 
efforts has been the drawing of an act 
which will provide substantially that 
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wherever the Boart of Education is ap- 
pointive, at least one-third of the mem- 
bers shall be women; that where the 
number of members in such board is not 
divisible by three, then, in case the num- 
ber is five, at least one member shall be a 
woman, and one out of every three or 
fraction of three additional members shall 
be a woman. If this measure shall pass, 
and every effort must be made to secure 
this result, then we shall have a tolerable 
representation of our sex in educational 
matters, though not, of course, the pro- 
portion of the members of the Board 
that we should have, considering that 
one-half of all the pupils are girls, and 
nine-tenths of the teachers are women. 

Over the signature of our staunch 
friend, Mrs. Ida H. Harper, I have just 
seen a statement that the proposed new 
school law, called “the Consolidation 
Act,’’ will, by doing away with school 
meetings, deprive the women of the State 
of the right to vote for trustees, etc. This 
is a mistake, As I stated in my last letter, 
Superintendent Skinner himself assured 
us that the present right of school suf- 
frage for women is in no way interfered 
with by the proposed law. 

The ‘‘Antis’’ of this city have permitted 
themselves to be interviewed, of course 
anonymously, because of the activity of 
our organized workers, who, they plain- 
tively say, uever seem to know when they 
are defeated, but constantly persist in 
renewing the struggle before the Legisla- 
ture. This last plaint is, as usual, a tissue 
of misrepresentations, First they state 
that the Constitutional Amendment en- 
franchising women passed the Assembly 
in 1895, but, owing to their efforts, was 
defeated in the Senate, when every well 
informed person knows that it passed both 
houses by handsome majorities. Next 
they assert that woman sutfrage would be 
dangerous because there are so many more 
women than men in this country. This 
statement displays their ignorance of 
facts. Let them look at any table of 
statistics, and they will learn that by the 
last census there were over a million and 
a half more men than women in the United 
States, and it is estimated that the dis- 
proportion must now reach about two 
millions. The obvious explanation of this 
fact is that the immigration to this coun- 
try is largely male, about two men to one 
woman landing here from every emigrant 
ship. The third statement is as malicious 
as it is unfounded, It is the assertion that 
if women could vote, they would do away 
with marriage. What an inexcusable mis- 
representation! What foundation has any 
one of our leaders ever given for such an 
accusation? No one of them has ever 
sought the divorce court, and the ideally 
happy married lives of Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell, of John and Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, and many other promi- 
nent women, who do wish to vote, but do 
not wish to be divided from their hus- 
bands, is sufficient refutation of such an 
unscrupulous assumption. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Civic and 
Political Equality Union was held at the 
residence of Mrs. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson 
Avenue, Brooklyn, on Jan. 18. There 
was a full attendance, nearly every one of 
the affiliated clubs being represented. The 
question of securing some modification of 
the existing conditions on the ferry boats 
plying between the different boroughs of 
the city was discussed, and committees 
were appointed to wait on the president 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn to secure, if possible, their aid in 
bringing about the better conditions in 
the women’s cabins for which we have 
asked. Miss Barcalow was appointed 
chairman of the Manhattan committee, 
and Mrs, Hackstaff of the Brooklyn com- 
mittee. Miss Keyser called attention to 
the proposed meeting of women repre- 
senting all the Federated Clubs of this 
city, to consider industrial conditions, 
The bill recently introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Ahearn, which advances the 
salaries of school teachers, was also dis- 
cussed, and some modifications suggested. 

The regular meeting of the County 
League will be held on Thursday evening, 
Feb. 2, at 412 Ninth Avenue, The speaker 
of the evening will be the Rev. Alice K. 
Wright, and her theme will be ‘‘The 
Ethics of Woman Suffrage.” 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Woman Suffrage Hearing, State House, 
Boston, Wednesday, Feb. 1, at 10.30 A, M. 
Come one, come all. 


Mr, and Mrs. Edward Atkinson and 
their son are all among the signers of this 
year’s equal suffrage petition from Brook- 
line, Mass. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., the publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, announce a special rate to new 
subscribers of fifty cents for a trial sub- 
scription to the Atlantic Monthly for three 
issues. 


Miss Euphemia M. Olcott, of New York 
City, has been awarded the prize for the 
best essay on ‘‘The Benefits of the Sancti- 
fied Sabbath to the Home and Community 
at Large.’’ There were fifty three com- 
peting essayists. 


The New England Women’s Life Under- 
writers’ Association held its first recep- 
tion and dinner at the Parker House last 
Wednesday evening. A large attendance 
was on hand, and the occasion was a suc- 
cess. All the speakers praised the pur- 
pose of the new association, and wished 
it success and prosperity. 


Mrs. Frances H. Drake, of Leominster, 
Mass., a woman of 84, accompanies her suf- 
frage petition with the following touching 
letter: 

I am sorry not to have obtained more 
signatures to this petition. Other parties 
in other neighborhoods have them now in 
circulation, and I hope there will be no 
diminution in number of names. I find it 
more fatiguing at my age, now 84, than in 
former years; still, itis a useful lesson one 
learns. One has also a good opportunity 
to drop a few hints to women who say 
they ‘‘feel no interest in the matter.’’ We 
miss Mr. Drake’s service in the cause. He 
did faithful work. My interest in woman’s 
rights began with Garrison, in 1840, and 
it increases every year. ’Tis very little I 
can do now. I wish more women knew 
the value of the WoMAN's JOURNAL as an 
educator in all good things. 

Very cordially yours, 

FRANCES H, DRAKE. 


Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins writes in the 
Detroit Free Press concerning the coming 
convention of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. She says: 


The St. Cecilia clubhouse, with its large 
auditorium, has been engaged, and the 
clubs are working to make the convention 
a grand occasion. The best women 
speakers on this continent have been 
secured, and I am happy to be able to 
state that one of the most eloquent among 
them, who has not yet been heard in the 
North, Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of 
Kentucky, is promised for the occasion. 
Delegates are expected from every State 
in the Union, and entertainment is prom- 
ised to all who come. Surely Grand 
Rapids’ enterprise and hospitality exceed 
those of many larger cities. The annual 
State Convention, which it was expected 
would be held in Detroit, will also be held 
in Grand Rapids, one day preceding the 
National Convention, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
AFTER ABSENCE. 


BY J. GERTRUDE MENARD. 


I have been here before— 

I know the threshold of the door; 

I know the worn step leading down 
To twisted pathways deep and brown; 
I know the lilacs by the gate; 

The phlox that blossoms pale and late: 
The peach trees wherein early spring 
Finds safe and tender harboring. 


I have been here before— 

I know the shy bees’ chanted lore; 

I know what things the crickets trill 
Secret and sad when eve is still; 

I know the murmur of the grass; 
The voicing of the winds that pass 
Eastward and west among the stalks 
That line the narrow garden walks. 


I have been here before, 

And nevermore, and nevermore 

Shall haunting memory keep for me 
Such gift of perfect sanctity. 

I have been here and time nor space, 
Nor lingering touch nor longing face, 
Shall loose the tendrils of my heart 
From this gray spot, unknown, apart. 
Woburn, Mass. 
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TO ONE WHO FEARS. 





BY ETHEL A. MACNISH. 


Nor doth it matter, friend, which fragile 
bark 

Shall loose its moorings from the solid 
shore, 

And, trusting to the Pilot known of yore, 

Shall first set sail into the dim, dread dark 

Of unknown, untried seas, whose misty 
breast 

Bears weary souls to silence, peace, and rest. 

For yet I know that, if thy craft shall sail, 

Thy storm-worn wings are hushed in peace; 
iff 

Shall first find where the blessed islands lie, 

There shall I wait secure from sea or gale. 

And so at peace, or watching with strained 
eyes, 

All shall be well. 
doth steer 

One haven-ward, forget the other here? 


Shall He, whose hand 





IN THE NORTH-WEST. 


BY CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOOLLEY. 


Green-gray is the sea of sage-brush, green- 
gray as a winter sea, 

Gray-green are the hemlock and cedar, and 
gray is the heart in me. 


The forests are armies of giants, dumb 
giants. Here no birds sing, 

Here dance no lights with the shadows; no 
ivies nor clematis cling. 


The mountains are haunted, silent. 
die on the lips unsaid; 

The wolf is grown fearless with hunger; 
Hunger wheels on wide wings over- 
head. 


I crawl towards the far horizon; an atom 
drifting through space, 

Past the bones and the buffalo wallows, by 
the trails of a vanished race. 


And I long for the choir of skylarks, for the 
coo of the mating dove, 

For the liquid note of the throstle’s throat, 
or the songs of the land I love; 


For the hum of the mighty cities, for the 
faces which come and pass, 

For the voice of Spring when streamlets sing, 
and the murmur of life in the grass; 


For the sweet, sweet breath of the bean- 
fields, the scent of the fresh-turned sod, 

For arms which wait by my cottage gate, 
and the bells which cry to God. 


Iam man and the world is mighty. Should 
I die thus alone outcast, 
Would my soul in the end find the soul of a 
friend, and win to its love at last? 
—Pali Mall Gazette. 


Words 





BLUE VIOLET. 


BY DELIA E. MERRYMAN. 


The term is nearly ended, and Richard 
Matthews, teacher of the Northport High 
School, is very busy preparing for the 
final examinations and graduation; so 
busy, in fact, that he is obliged to forfeit 
his usual walk to the postoffice, much to 
the delight of little Ted Brown, for does 
he not receive a penny for each letter he 
can get for Mr. Matthews? 

“Guess he’ll be s’prised,”’ says Teddy, 
as he trudges up the stairs leading to Mr. 
Matthews’s room. ‘Guess he'll be 
s’prised,” he repeats, as he taps at the 
door, ‘‘when he sees this big bundle, and 
maybe he'll give me a penny more.” 

“You have earned your penny this time, 
my little man,” says Mr. Matthews, as he 
sees the bundle and Ted’s smiling face, 
and he puts five pennies in the little hand, 
and Teddy is so ‘‘s’prised” he gets nearly 
down the stairs before he remembers there 
was a letter, too. 

It is late when Mr. Matthews closes his 
desk and begins to cut the strings fasten- 
ing his bundle. The botany class was to 
present the school with an herbarium, 
and, unknown to the clsas, he had an- 
swered an advertisement and had written 
for specimens of wild flowers from his old 
home State. 

“Ah, but that is good!’ he exclaims, as 
he examines a specimen of the hepatica. 
‘The analysis is good, too. Strange how 
much they remind one of the old days,” 





he muses; “‘and bere are the violets.”’ 
There are the downy and common yellow, 
the dogtooth, white, and, last of all, the 
blue. 

He lifts these carefully. ‘Violets, blue 
violets,—my true Violet,” he says, softly, 
and, still holding the paper, he thinks of 
the day when he and Violet Thurston had 
wandered down by the brook and picked 
violets together. She had pinned them 
on his coat, and he had made a wreath for 
her hair. Then, somehow, he had called 
her his Violet, and she had smiled in 
that glad, sweet way and said: ‘‘Yes, Dick, 
I will be your blue Violet. Blue means 
true, and I can always be that.” 

In a few days he had gone back to col- 
lege, and for three months he and Violet 
had written regularly. Then a letter 
came from the aunt with whom she was 
living. She was in ill health, and was go- 
ing West for the winter. Violet was to 
accompany her. Then, with the exception 
of one short note, Violet was lost to him. 
He had written repeatedly, but his letters 
had all been returned unopened. 

He sighs, and places the violets with 
the other flowers; and then he. sees his 
letter. 

‘*What can it mean?’’ be exclaims, and 
and again reads: 

I feel that I owe you a great apology, 
for in looking over my aunt’s desk this 
afternoon | have found a bundle of letters 
addressed in Violet’s handwriting to you. 
During her last illness my aunt was 
slightly demented, and seemed to have a 
great fear of losing Violet. It was that 
that caused her to act as she did. I have 
not told Violet of my discovery yet, [ wish 
to hear from you first. 

Violet found! And she must have 
thought him untrue! He must go to her 
at once, in spite of examinations and 
graduation; and 7.30 the following even- 
ing finds him waiting in the familiar little 
parlor. There is Violet’s piano and her 
desk. He has time to see that she still 
has the little stamp-box and pen he gave 
her, when he hearsa step, and Violet is in 
the room. She is all in white, with lace 
at her throat and wrists, and a big box in 
her hands, She has notseen him yet, but 
he stumbles over a paper, and she turns, 

“Dick, oh Dicky!” and the big box falls 
to the floor, and she is holding out her 
hands to him. 

“Violet, my little lady, my blue Violet!” 
he says, and as he calls her that old dear 
name she is crying on his shoulder, and he 
is telling ail he knows of what her cousin 
has written him. 

**But what were you doing with all these 
dried leaves and flowers, dear?” he asks, 
when a few minutes later he lifts the box 
from the floor. 

“Why, Dick, don’t you know? Didn't 
you get your specimens?” And then she 
explains how one day, in looking over her 
school books, she had found her her- 
barium, and the thought had come to her 
that she would send specimens to schools. 
She was so lonesome, and the flowers 
would keep her from thinking. 

*‘And, Dicky, you were almost the first 
that sent for them,’’ she goes on, “and I 
had to get Leo to write all the analyses 
and help me, so you would not know. 
And the violets—did they make you think 
of me?”’ 

For answer he kisses the little hands, 
and she smiles in the same glad, sweet 
way she did when she gave him the first 
violets. 

‘*T shall always keep those flowers, and 
my own blue Violet, too,” he added. 
‘*The class does not know I sent for them, 
and will not be disappointed.” 

But when he goes back to the school 
Violet sends her choicest specimens, and 
—well, little Ted is kept busy, and is get- 
ting his bank full of pennies, for Mr. Mat- 
thews has a letter nearly every day now.— 
Boston Post. 


PATRIOTISM FOR GIRLS. 

“The Young Citizen’s Reader,’’ a new 
book by Charles F. Dole, author of ‘The 
American Citizen,” teaches the lesson of 
intelligent patriotism in a manner suited 
to the needs of boys and girls from nine 
to twelve years old. The scope of the 
book is indicated by the titles of a few 
typical chapters: The things that belong 
to usall; what children can do for the 
home; what teachers and schools are for; 
patriots; dangerous people; traitors; our 
friends over the sea; the laws of the land; 
policemen, courts, and judges; our pub- 
lic servants; the country people; voting; 
taxes; the city beautiful; a model town; 
our State; the seat of the nation; the army 
and navy; the army of peace; the flag. 
The study of this book by our young 
women will be a primary lesson in equal 
suffrage. 








NATIONAL W. 8. A. OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The National W. S. A. of Massachusetts 
held its January meeting Jan. 20, at 75 
Hancock Street, Boston. The set of books 
published by the political science study 
committee of the National American W. 
8S. A., had arrived, and there being no 





time for reading during the session, they 
were taken by various members for home 
reading. Mrs. Evaleen L. Mason and 
Mrs. Agnes G. Parritt were elected as 
delegates to the National Convention at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in April. Mrs. L. 
A. Hatch was reélected member of the 
national executive committee. A collation 
was served through the kindness of Mrs. 
Parritt. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


The centennial year of Middlebury (Vt.) 
College will come in 1900 The Emma 
Willard Association has given a scholar- 
ship of $2,000, the income to be given to 
deserving young women studying in the 
college. 

A prize of not less than $50 or more 
than $100 is offered by the Massachusetts 
Society of Colonial Dames for the best es- 
say on some subject connected with colo- 
nial history, the essay to be handed in 
Marcb 1, 1899. The competition is open 
to all students registered at Radcliffe in 
'98-'99, and to the students of Smith, 
Wellesley, and Mt. Holyoke for a term of 
four years. 

A series of articles concerning ‘‘The 
Early Days of Vassar’ is begun in the 
Vassar Miscellany of January. Glimpses 
of student life in those days are afforded 
by extracts from the home life of a Vassar 
girl of the class of ’73. Under the date of 
Oct. 31, 1868, she writes: ‘‘We had a par- 
tial vote to-day. 218 were present. 190 
voted for Grant and 28 for Seymour.” 
That expréssion of political opinion thirty 
years ago doubtless helped to develop the 
public spirit characteristic of Vassar 
graduates. 

A Vassar committee invites the students 
and alumne of the College, and the pub- 
lic who would encourage patriotism and 
education, to join ina memorial to Reu- 
bena Hyde Walworth, who gave her life 
for her country. Oct. 18, 1898. This me- 
morial, which is to take the form of an 
alcove in the library of Vassar College de- 
voted to works on art, “is to commemo- 
rate,”’ says the circular, ‘‘a young alumna 
of Vassar College, who constantly followed 
the higher intellectual and spiritual life 
that culminated in supreme self-sacrifice. 
She presents an _ illustrious example, 
which may inspire her younger country- 
women to believe that education, mental 
energy, and artistic taste lead onward to 
fixedness of purpose, and a devotion to 
noble and heroic sentiments in the face of 
difficulty and death itself.’’ Miss Wal- 
worth graduated from the art and classical 
departments of Vassar, completing her 
course in 1896. Dr. Taylor, president of 
the College, writes: 

In the chapel I have spoken of Reu- 
bena’s heroic death,—a service to her 
country as marked as any on the field of 
Santiago. It was a life well lived and 
nobly given up. We shall not forget her 
here, and we shall add to all our happy 
recollections of her years with us the 
memory of the sacrifice she made for the 
service of her country. 


Miss Mary Broderick, Ph. D., who is de- 
livering a series of lectures on ‘Ancient 
Egypt,’’ in the British Museum, knows 
that country perhaps better than any liv- 
ing woman. Her acquaintance with it 
dates back to 1888, and she has lived there 
more or less ever since. Her indefatigable 
energy in archwological research has 
greatly increased our knowlege of the his- 
tory, religion, and architecture of the an- 
cient inhabitants. Mr. Murray, of ‘‘Hand- 
book” fame, commissioned her to write 
his latest guide to Egypt,—a most schol- 
arly and at the same time practical work. 

Miss Celestia S. Parrish, whose valuable 
address on “Child-Study in the School and 
Home” was one of the features of the 
meeting of the Southern Educational As- 
sociation at New Orleans, is a graduate of 
the Roanoke Female College and of the 
State Female Normal School of Virginia. 
For eight years she was the head of the 
mathematical department of this institu- 
tion, one of these years being spent at 
the University of Michigan. During this 
period she taught in the summer institutes 
for teachers, and in the Virginia School of 
Methods. In 1893 she accepted a call to 
the chair of mathematics and pedagogy in 
the Randolph-Macon Woman’s College at 
Lynchburg, Va., and this position she 
continues to fill. In 1896 Miss Parrish 
took the degree of Ph. B. at Cornell Uni- 
versity. In addition to her work as pro- 
fessor in a large institution of high grade, 
she has prepared and delivered lectures 
on various educational subjects that have 
given her a national reputation. She has 
written articles for the American Journal 
of Psychology and many other magazines 
and papers. She is chairman of corre- 
spondence in Virginia for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and she 
leads in her State the movement for the 
higher education of women. 

The new catalogue of Brown University 
shows a total enrolment of 925 students, 
and in the Women’s College, 165 in place 
of 149 last year. The following new schol- 
arships are mentioned in connection with 
the Women’s College: The Daniels schol- 





arship fund of $2,500, founded by Harriet 
Daniels in memory of David Daniels, of 
the class of 1824, and of Francis Adolphus 
Daniels, of the class of 1862; the Howard 
scholarship of $1,000, presented by Jane 
Leland Howard of Hartford, Conn.; the 
Joseph Thayer scholarship of $6,500. 
F. M. A. 





THIRD TRIENNIAL NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


Members and Friends of the National Council 
of Women of the United States: 

The Third Triennial of the National 
Council will convene in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 13. The formal opening will be 
preceeded by a religious service on the 
afternoon of Feb,.12. A prefatory busi- 
ness meeting will be held in the parlors of 
the Arlington Hotel on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 11. Business meetings will occupy 
the mornings of Monday, Feb. 13, and 
Saturday, Feb. 18. The formal opening 
will occur on the evening of Monday, 
Feb. 13. The mornings of the 14th to 
17th, inclusive, and the evenings of the 
13th to 18th, inclusive, will be occupied 
by public sessions. The formal adjourn- 
ment, which is fixed for the evening of 
Saturday, the 18th, will be followed on the 
afternoon of Sunday, the 19th, by a reli- 
gious service. 

The meetings will be held in the Uni- 
versalist Church, corner of Tenth and G 
Streets. 

The te:m now closing, like the one 
which closed with the Triennial of 1895, 
has covered a period of four years, in- 
stead of three as contemplated by the 
constitution. These years have been 
fraught with events, the significance of 
which all men and women, who, actuated 
by humanitarian sentiments, are working 
in any line of reform feel keenly. 

The membership of the Council has 
received important accessions, both in 
National Organizations and Local Coun- 
cils. The programme, which will be pub- 
lished later, provides for a statement of 
what has been accomplished in all the 
departments of work under Council aus- 
pices. Each National Organization be- 
longing to the Council will be represented 
adequately on the programme as well as in 
business meetings, by its own appointees. 

The Annual Executive Sessions of the 
Council have already grown to an impor- 
tance which justifies giving them hardly 
less time than is now given to the Tri- 
ennial. It will doubtless be matter of 
disappointment to many of our Council 
women that the Triennial shall follow so 
closely upon the latest Annual Executive. 
However, the interest and enthusiasm of 
our National Council were not exhausted 
by the nine public .and three business 
meetings which constituted the latest 
Executive; and, although the last meeting 
occupied an entire day, much business 
was left undone. 

The programme of the Triennial will 
include: 

First, Discussion and action upon inter- 
ests and plans relating strictly to Council 
affairs. 

Second. Résumés of the achievements of 
the closing term and presentations of the 
immediate future. 

Third. Discussion of great public inter- 
ests from woman’s point of view, includ- 
ing such topics as, Expansion, Imperial- 
ism, Peace and International Arbitration, 
etc. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the Council’s work will be the presenta- 
tion of the progress of the Council Idea 
abroad, and of plans now maturing for the 
Quinquennial of the International Council 
to be convened in London, June 27, 1899, 
where the National Council of the United 
States must have an adequate represen- 
tation. 

Council headquarters will be at the 
Arlington Hotel. The railroad secretary 
(elected by the Executive Board at Omaha), 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, may be addressed 
at 1830 Diamond Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
During preparation for the Triennial the 
president’s office has been made a central 
Bureau for Correspondence concerning 
programme and specific plans; general in- 
formation may be obtained from the office 
of the corresponding secretary given 
below. 

Who are members of the Council? All 
women belonging to National Organiza- 
tions, to State Councils and Local Coun- 
cils affiliated with the National are mem- 
bers and eligible to attend all of its ses- 
sions. 

Who are eligible to participate in busi- 
ness meetings? 

(a) The general officers of the National 
Council. 

(b) The president and one representa- 
tive from each National Organization and 
from each State and Local Council con- 
stituting the National Council. 

(c) Members of the Cabinet. 

(d) Patrons. 

(e) Members of the standing committees, 

(f) Annual contributors. 

The bond under which organizations 
are aggregated into the National Councils 
is so slight that this enumeration of the 





classes linked together by it is necessary 
to suggest to the remote members of many 
of our organizations the privileges within 
the Council attaching to membership. It 
is the earnest hope of the Executive Board 
of the- National Council that the third 
Triennial will be conspicuous for the ade- 
quate representation at its meetings and 
interests included within the Council; for 
careful preparation for the discussion of 
the grave questions that confront all 
thoughtful people living in these serious 
days; and for the magnanimity and sym- 
pathy which are the essence of the Coun- 
cil Idea, May all members and observers 
come to the third Triennial with the 
reverent desire to be led by the Light. 
On behalf of the Executive: . 

May Wrieut SEWALL, Pres. 
633 N. Penna, St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Louise BARNuM Rosins, Cor. Sec. 

25 Broad St., Adrian, Mich. 





WHY RICH AMERICAN GIRLS MARRY 
TITLED FOREIGNERS. 


The announcement that two more Amer- 
ican girls, whose wealth is counted by 
millions, are about to marry titled for- 
eigners, is going the rounds of the press. 
These weddings, which are quite frequent, 
attract more attention than all other wed- 
dings in our country, and the press drains 
the dictionary for words to condemn such 
alliances. If a young woman is poor, the 
world does not notice whether she selects 
acount or a cart-driver for a husband. 
If a bride is the possessor of millons, she 
is an object of general interest, and if she 
marries a titled foreigner the press heaps 
severe criticism upon her. That such a 
young woman is herself of any importance 
there is no hint. The most important 
element in such an alliance is the money, 
and the richly dowered bride is severely 
censured for investing in a foreign count, 
who may prove to be of no account, when 
there are so many marriageable men in 
the United States who, though financially 
unable to purchase a wedding-garment, 
might be induced to lead a millionaire 
bride to the marriage altar and vow with 
great gusto ‘With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow.” The general opinion seems 
to be, when a rich American girls marries 
a titled foreigner, that she has made a bad 
bargain, and that foreign dukes, counts, 
and earls are very expensive bric-d-brac 
for American heiresses to invest in. 

As all marriages are said to be lotteries, 
it is hardly fair to predict a bride’s fate 
before the orange-blossoms have withered 
on her brow, just because she has linked 
her fate and fortune with a titled for- 
eigner. It is unbecoming in American 
men to question the motive of a wealthy 
American woman for marrying a titled 
foreigner, when she thinks she will gain 
position, title, and rank. After the pos- 
session of money, the men of no country 


on earth are so desirous of these things as. 


the men of the United States. Of course 
the positions and titles in this country are 
different from those of Europe. If there 
is any one thing the average American 
pines for itis atitle. If it does not come 
in the legitimate way, he assumes, bor- 
rows, or purloins it. Indeed, our country 
is swarming with titled gentlemen. The 
doctors, professors, reverends, generals, 
colonels, majors, judges, and honorables 
(especially the colonels and honorables). 
are so numerous that is it necessary to 
take out a search warrant to find a man 
without a title. 

If a man plays the banjo he is dubbed 
“Professor;’’ if he has ever been called in 
the ring at a horse fair, he at once secures 
the title of ‘“‘Judge,’’ while majors and 
Colonels are of spontaneous growth (as 
I live in Kentucky 1 speak not from hear- 
say, but from actual knowledge). Men 








Your friends may smile 

But that tired feeling 

Means danger. It 
Indicates impoverished 


And impure blood. 
This condition may 


Lead to serious illness. 
It should be promptly 
Overcome by taking 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Which purifies and 


Enriches the blood, 
Strengthens the nerves, 
Tones the stomach, 
Creates an appetite, 
And builds up, 
Energizes and vitalizes 
The whole system. 


Be sure to get 
Only Hood's, 
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like and assiduously seek titles, and are 
commended for it. 

Why should women be censured for 
possessing the same ambition to secure 
title and power that men so generally seek 
and commend as virtues in themselves? 
The women of the United States, no mat- 
ter what their attainments, wealth, and 
ambitions may be, have no hope under 
our present system of receiving any more 
recognition than idiots, paupers, lunatics, 
and convicts, to whose political company 
the whole sex are relegated. The opin- 
ions or ambitions of a hundred, or a hun- 
dred thousand of the most highly edu- 
cated, richest women in the United States 
are not consilered of as much value 
politically as the opinion of one male 
pauper, foreigner, or pardoned criminal, 
who for the asking receives the crown of 
citizen-kingship, with the added privilege 
of securing any position, rank, and title 
that he can capture. No matter what the 
merit or ambition of an American woman 
may be, the seal of nonentity is placed on 
her, and though the possessor of mil- 
lions, when she marries in her own coun- 
try, her individuality and name are oblit- 
erated; her fortune passes as the for- 
tune of her husband; and she is not con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to have 
her name recorded in the city directory. 

The women of the higher classes in 
Europe have both power and rank be- 
stowed on them. Women have been, and 
may be, supreme rulers in every country 
in Europe save France. They have im. 
mense politica) power, and titles are be- 
stowed on them equally with men. The real 
degradation of disfranchisement, such as 
the United States puts upon all women, 
is only visited upon the peasant women of 
despotic Europe. Is it any wonder that 
our rich and ambitious women seek abroad 
the recognition and justice which their 
own country denies them? The dowries 
carried across the Atlantic by American 
heiresses, who have exchanged their 
enormous wealth for titled husbands, is 
estimated at two hundred and ninety-five 
million dollars. If this sort of thing con. 
tinues, the gold export question will grow 
much more serious, and it will further 
complicate our tangled question of finance: 
The policy of the United States towards 
women is entirely responsible for this. 
The placing of all women in political 
serfdom to masculine ignorance and moral 
degradation, both native and foreign, 
strikes a death-dealing blow at our sys- 
tem of government, and women who have 
the opportunity and means to escape 
such insult and injustice, will do so, and 
we have but ourselves to blame for this 
state of affairs. 

The press tells us that sixteen of the 
most famous castles in Europe are pre- 
sided over by American women, and the 
added fact is before us that at several 
European courts ambitious American 
women have been, and are now, wielders 
of immense power, and wear with dignity 
and grace honored titles. If these women 
had remained in their own country, they 
would be the political serfs of the street- 
scavenger or pauper immigrant. 

As if to sound a note of warning to our 
wealthy marriageable girls, the press 
teems with recitals of the domestic woes of 
wealthy American women who have mar- 
ried titled foreigners. We need not go 
abroad to find domestic woes. Marital 
infelicity has wellnigh turned our domes- 
tic system into a pandemonium, as our 
divorce courts attest, and even there ‘‘the 
half has never been told; so, it will be 
becoming in us to ponder the maxim: 
“Those who livein glass houses should not 
throw stones.’’ The day has past when 
women shall be told what they shall and 
shall not do, or to hint that ambition to be 
something, or do something in the world 
is unwomanly. The protest from millions 
of American women against the degrada- 
tion of disfranchisement, is now heard 
from one end of our land to the other, and 
every American millionaire girl who mar- 
ries a titled foreigner is but making an- 
other form of protest against the unfair 
conditions so rigidly imposed on Amer- 
ican women, whether she recognizes the 
fact or not. 

When American millionaire women 
marry titled foreigners, we may gather 
wisdom by fitting the aphorism of the 
lamented Lincoln to our present condi- 
tion. ‘‘You can fool all the women some 
of the time, and some of the women all of 
the time, but you can’t fool all the 
women all the time.”’ 

JOSEPHINE X. HENRY. 

Versailles, Ky., Jan. 21, 1899. 





A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION. 


A gentleman who has given the matter 
some investigation discovered that in a 
single residence apartment-house up town 
there were lodged women artists, actress- 
es, an art flower maker, an art designer, 
bookkeepers, buyers, a caterer, clerks, a 
costume designer, canvassers, a composer, 
dressmakers, doctors, a detective, a dancer, 
a director, editors, elocutionists, a faith 
healer, illustrators, an inspector, an in- 





vestigator (charity organization society), 
a lecturer, journalists, a house decorator, 
a@ manicure, a masseuse, musicians, a mis- 
sionary, milliners, a model, novelists, a 
poet, a proof-reader, a promoter, publish- 
ers, playwrights, readers (MSS.), a report- 
er, a seamstress, a storekeeper, stenog- 
raphers, singers, translators, trained 
nurses, typewriters, and teachers.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 
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THE WOMEN OF HAWAII. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN OUR NEW 
SIONS. 


To the Editor of the Evening Post: 

Sir: Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton are circulating a petition to 
the Senate of the United States for the 
enfranchisement of the women of our new 
dependencies, so that ‘‘the invidious dis- 
tinctions of sex which have ever blocked 
the way to a higher civilization”’ shall not 
be reéstablished at the ‘‘very dawn of a 
new century.” At « moment when we are 
all worrying about the political capacity 
of the men in “in our new dependencies,” 
isn’t this a little absurd? 

Will the petitioners consider what the 
women of Hawaii and of the Philippines 
are like? If they don’t know, let them 
look over this week’s Harper’s, Leslie's, 
and Collier's. Will they have the courtesy 
to inquire whether the white women of 
Porto Rico and Cuba (the others will not 
understand) will not resent the imposition 
contemplated? Do they know with what 
disdain the Cuban woman regards a for- 
ward American woman? Are they in- 
formed of the reason why the American 
officer finds the finest Cuban and the finest 
Porto Rican woman so agreeable to his 
taste, and so admirable to his sense of 
what constitutes womanhood? Or don’t 
they care? 

Finally, do they fancy that, among what 
they term our new possessions, we have 
acquired Utopia, where every black, every 
brown, and every white woman can at 
least write her name in some language or 
other, or read a word of the Constitution? 
Or do not any of these things matter in 
days when the ‘“‘consent of the governed” 
seems to have lost its virtue as a theory, 
and the Constitution to have been deprived 
of its democracy? D. 

Albany, January 13. 

A correspondent calling himself ‘‘D” 
rushes into print as a critic of a petition 
inregard to a pending bill before Congress, 
of the bearing of which he seems pro- 
foundly ignorant. 

The bill provides only for the political 
status of the citizens of Hawaii, and the 
petition asks that the word ‘male’ be 
stricken out, that men and women may 
stand equal before the law. The signers 
to that petition, who for fifty years have 
been accustomed to watch all legislation 
for women, in both Congress and the 
States, thoroughly understand the laws 
on which their appeals are based. To 
take ‘‘D’s”’ questions in order, he asks: 

1. ‘At a moment when we are all wor- 
rying about the political capacity of the 
men in our new dependencies, isn’t this 
a little absurd?” 

We answer, Has not an intelligent, edu- 
cated woman as deep an interest in the 
political status of women in Hawaii as 
“D” and his class can possibly have in 
that of men? 

2. ‘‘Willthe petitioners consider what 
the women of Hawaii are like?”’ 

As the petition which Miss Anthony and 
I have started deals with Hawaii alone, it 
is a pity that ‘*D” devoted so much space 
to creating bogies inthe Philippines. And, 
even in regard to Hawaii, the petition does 
not ask for universal suffrage. We are 
quite aware that suffrage, under the Con- 
stitution of the Provisional Government 
of 1894, which will be followed by the 
proposed laws on citizenship and official 
position, was limited by educational and 
property qualifications. But ‘D”’ is mis- 
taken in supposing the Hawaiians are 
outer barbarians. There has always been 
a superior class of women in Hawaii, who 
have held positions of responsibility and 
dignity, from Queen down to minor 
offices, of which they would be deprived 
by the pending bill in Congress. 

3. “Do they fancy that, among what 
they term our new possessions, we have 
acquired Utopia?” 

We base our petition on facts, not 
fancies. In making our demands for edu- 
cated women in the United States, we do 
not deem it necessary to consider the 
status of those in Indian Reserves or on 
Southern Plantations. Neither was it ever 
a question with us whether American 
gentlemen preferred African and Indian 
women to those of their own nationality, 
as their social proclivities had nothing 
whatever to do with our civil and political 
rights; and what these women think of 
us, in either case, is of no importance 
whatever. 

What ‘‘D” says, no doubt to pique us, 
as to the preference of our sires and sons 
for Spanish women, if true, would be as 
great a calamity for Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion as if our women should all prefer 
Spanish men. Fortunately in neither case 
is this true. Even those women demand- 
ing political rights, and those already 
recognized as citizens in four States, are 
married, and have large families of chil- 
dren by Saxon fathers, having no desire 


POSSES- 


to perpetuate a Spanish civilization. They 
know that the best type of the race yet 
attained is Anglo-Saxon. 

4. For information in regard to Hawaii, 
“D"’ recommends us to Harper's Weekly. 
If we judge of the value of this informa- 
tion by what he seems to know, we prefer 
the standard authorities which we have 
consulted, as is our custom, to his glean- 
ings from the ephemeral press. For ‘*D’s’’ 
benefit, should he desire to write another 
equally able and courteous article on this 
question, we give him the following facts 
as to the early civilization in that island: 

In 1819 the King established a new 
office, the Kuhina nui, a sort of premier- 
ship, which lasted until 1852. The origi- 
nal reason was to place his wife as regent 
over his dissolute heir. Women have 
repeatedly held this office of premier, and 
as such have supervised government prop- 
erty and vetoed the acts of the King. 

In 1839 the sovereign felt that Hawaii 
must have a Constitution, and appealed to 
this country for instructions as to consti- 
tution building. His request being ig- 
nored, he called ina missionary as adviser. 

When once the influence of our men 
was brought to bear, the rights of women 
began to be curtailed. But evidently we 
did not blot out entirely that nation’s re- 
spect for women, as, in the codified laws 
of 1880, no limitation of sex is placed on 
appointments by the King to Privy Coun- 
cil, Board of Health, Post Office, and 
Board of Education. In school districts 
the Board consists of two appointed per- 
sons, and one chosen by the parents of the 
scholars, mother as well as father. The 
code of 1880 shows that girls as well as 
boys must go to school until they are 
fifteen years old. Scarcely a State in our 
Union has so civilized a school law. 

It is true that under American influence 
each succeeding constitution has been 
more favorable to men, and it may have 
been native logic which led to the pro- 
vision that not only the poll tax, but the 
direct tax for schools and roads should be 
paid by ‘‘males.”’ Native wit seems to 
have traced a connection, as did the wis- 
dom of the fathers, between taxation and 
representation. 

In a country where the better types of 
native women have played so important a 
role, and where our own women, as mis- 
sionaries and the like, have worked so 
nobly for a higher civilization, our de- 
mand is not ‘‘absurd,”’ 

Woman’s influence has not only been 
potent in government, but also in the 
religion of that island. She has been the 
main actor in rooting out idolatry and 
superstition in this century. There is not 
a more dramatic incident in history than 
that enacted in 1824 in Hawaii, when 
Kapiolani defied Pele, the genius of the 
crater Kilauea, in order to prove to her 
people the weakness of the supposed 
deity, and the folly of her pretensions 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
Susan B. ANTHONY. 
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OHIO NOTES. 
ToLepo, O., JAN. 16, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson was here 
last week, and delivered two most inter- 
esting lectures at Golden Rule Hall. The 
attendance was large and most appre- 
ciative. This hall, by the way, is the 
property of our Mayor, Hon. Samuel 
Jones, and is, as he says, to serve as a 
centre for all progressive thought. Mr. 
Jones is generously providing the city 
with a series of these lectures, and is 
bringing here the best speakers in the 
country for elucidating his ideas of life. 
It is understood that Mrs. Stetson will 
return soon for a week of lectures. 

Organized suffrage work is quiet now, 
not because of lethargy, indifference, or 
lack of motive, but because of grip. Then, 
too, everybody is waiting to see what will 
occur among the politicians when spring 
politics, which include school politics, 
will begin to grow. There is to be only 
one member of the board of education 
elected, and the question will be, who 
shall be the one? 

The ward clubs are holding their meet- 
ings regularly, under the efficient manage- 
ment of Mrs. Ellen Sully Fray, who is 
indefatigable in her work as county presi- 
dent of the State Suffrage Association. 

At a recent meeting of the City Council, 
a resolution was introduced to dismiss all 
women employed by the municipality. It 
failed to pass, even to a second reading, 
but the mere presentation of such a reso- 
lution is significant. The Civic Club, 
which met at Mrs. Segur’s home, asked 
that the matter be referred to the 8th 
Ward Suffrage Club, that they might con- 
fer with the councilman from that ward, 
as he was the author of the measure. He 
certainly needs conference. 

The regular meeting of the Toledo W. 
S. A. was held a few weeks ago, and 
President Anna C. Mott entertained the 








members with an interesting account of 
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her visit with Elizabeth Cady Stanton in 
her home in New York recently. 

Toledo women are rapidly becoming 
organized into study and social as well as 
educational clubs. At the recent Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Dr. Mary Law 
was elected president, but she has now 
resigned, owing to a stress of other duties, 
Mrs. Anna Howe succeeds her. B. 

(Other State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








HAS NEVER RETURNED. 


“T was a great sufferer from catarrh, 
and spent nearly a hundred dollars for 
medicine without benefit. After the use 
of the first bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I 
was better and I kept on with the medi- 
cine until it accomplished a complete 
cure.” M. A. ABBEY, Victor Avenue, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILts cure all liver ills. Easy 
to take, easy to operate; reliable, sure 
25c. 




















NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Recognized as the?! Leader ot 
Republican Opinion. 





The New York Tribune offers to the public 
a newspaper which is absolutely representative 
of the best opinion of the Republican party on 
all national issues. It is dignified, strong, com- 
plete, and patriotic. 

The Dai ep vemene $10a year. The Weekly, 
$1, but can be obtained, in conjunction with va- 
rious local papers, on more advantageous terms, 
The Semi-Weekly is $2 a year. 


A Newspaper and Magazine both. 


The Semi-Weekly Tribune, printed Tues- 
days and Fridays, is one of the best general news- 
papers in the country for a wide-awake farmer, 
professional man, merchant, manufacturer, or 
mechanic. It saves the necessity of buying 
other newspapers. It Sepeceeeeats admirably a 
local daily; many people take it in place of one, 

The agricultural page will contain this year, in 
addition to regular features, a weather review, 
many descriptions of the actual results obtained 
on small farms, and other matters of particular 
use to gardeners, fruit-growers, farmers, dairy- 
men, and live stock raisers. 


Stories of the War with Spain. 


During each week the reader will find a column 
of “Questions and Answers;” letters from cor- 
respondentsin Londonand Paris; a page devoted 
to science and mechanics; home interests and 
other things which interest women, includin 
the “Tribune Sunshine Society;” some gooc 
games of checkers; a series of thrilling stories of 
actual experiences in the war with Spain, written 
by soldiers and sailors; and advance informa- 
tion of new enterprises of importance to manu- 
facturers, mechanics, and business men, 


Market Reports the Standard. 


The market reports will be kept up to their 
present high standard. It is the intention of 

he Tribune at all times to add to them what- 
ever quotations will render them of greater 
value. The finest compliment paid to The Semi- 
Weekly Tribune is the fact that it enjoys the 
subscriptions of a large number of merchants; 
dairymen, and farmers who disagree with its 
political sentiments, but who find its accurate 
market reports essential to the proper conduct 
of their business. It is always safe to look at 
The Tribune before one buys or sells country 
produce. Once a week there is a special market 
article on one particular topic. 


Pictorial Supplement. 


With Friday’s number there is an Illustrated 
Supplement, 20 to 24 pages, printed on special] 
fine paper, full of delightful reading, enlivene 
with from thirty to fifty halftone or other pic- 
tures. Every readeradmits that this Supplement 
is equal to a magazine in its contents, and better 
than a magazine in being atoms to lay before its 
readers perfectly fresh discussions of matters 
which are attracting attention. Sample copies of 
Friday’s issue will be sent free on application. 
The Supplement contains two pages of humor; a 
fascinating letter from Ex-Attaché, a gentleman 
who has served at many of the great courts of the 
world, and who speaks of kings, emperors, and 
noblemen from actual knowledge; book reviews; 
short stories; dramatic and musical criticisms; 
the fine work of great architects and artists: 
letters from abroad; talk on scientific subjects, 


os 


new warships, etc.; gossip by pungent writers; 
and, in fact, the whole — of higher topics in 
which intelligent men and women are deeply 
interested, and a profusion of beautiful illus- 
trations. The Supplement is the cream of the 
whole week’s work in The Tribune office. 


Clubs, 


Any reader who may find it convenient to raise 
a club of subscribers for The Semi-Weekly 
Tribune is invited to do so, and to send to this 
oftice for sample copies, etc. 

THE TRIBUNE, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the [ass. Med. Society 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1898. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 








OFFICER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and a2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 


of Pennsylvania. 


Forty-ninth Annual Session. Four years’ Cur 
riculum. Sessions, seven-and-a-hal months. 
Thorough Laboratory courses in all departments. 
Clinical instruction and Quizze. CLARA MAR- 
SHALL, M. D., Dean, North College Ave. and 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


The oldest coeducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 
, range teaching force, including special- 
sts. 





Advanced and tliorough methods of instruction. 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being an- 
nually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 
J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., 
Registrar, 
205 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-sixth year opens October 3, 1898 


HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD fuxxet 


ROUTE 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P,. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Brarch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, £1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at west Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at yopenaee 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
Leaflet Department, M.W. S.A , 3 Park S8t., 
Boston, Mass 
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THE POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WIVES 8U8- 
TAINED IN COLURADO. 


A precedent has just been established in 
Colorado which sustains an elemental 


principle, and shows that the woman’s ; 


ballot has educated the politicians in that 
State toa finer sense of justice than is 
usually exhibited by politicians elsewhere. 
When the new Governor, Charles S. 
Thomas, sent to the Senate as his first 
appointee the name of Mrs. Frances B. 
Belford to succeed him as trustee of the 
State Normal School, a considerable stir 
was created in that body. Before the 
appointment was referred to the Com- 
mittee on State Institutions, several Sen- 
ators expressed themselves surprised at 
the Governor’s cheice. One emphatically 
declared that Mrs. Belford—or at least her 
husband — was an avowed McKinleyite, 
and that the appointment was discourte- 
ous to many of the able women of the 
fusion parties who would gladly accept 
such an honor. So much feeling was 





shown at the time that a “‘lively fight” 


was anticipated when the committee 


should report. 

In a day or two the Denver News, which 
supported Governor Thomas during the 
campaign, and which is decidedly anti- 
McKinley, came out with a strong edi- 
torial in bebalf of the political rights of a 
wife. After paying tribute to the noble 
character and useful life of Mrs. Belford, 
the News said: 


The claim is made that she is a McKin- 
ley Republican, at least, that her husband 
is. Those who know Mrs. Belford can 
testify that she is not and has not been a 
McKinley Republican. Until her husband 
announced his support of McKinleyism, 
she was an active and important aid to 
the Silver Republican party, giving her 
time without stint in successful efforts to 
perfect its organization. That she has 
suffered herself to be less active when 
Judge Belford took the stump for the 
McKinley party is a tribute to her wifely 
and domestic virtues. She but subjected 
political avtivity to her sense of wifely 
propriety—neither yielding her convic- 
tions nor surrendering her right to vote 
in accordance with them. 

There is a principle involved in Mrs. 
Belford’s case of the highest importance 
in a State where equal suffrage exists. 
Are husband and wife one, and is that one 
the husband? Isa wife to be disciplined 
by political parties because her husband 
actively affiliates with some other? If so, 
then the sooner we restore the law of 
marital relations as it existed hundreds of 
years ago, the svoner political creeds will 
comport with the doctrine as it was then 
enforced — that a wife has no rights other 
than the right to eat and be clothed, and 
that upon woman’s entering the marriage 
state she at once loses her identity and 
civil rights. 

To maintain that a wife may enjoy all 
the political rights of her husband, includ- 
ing the right to vote and hold office, yet 
that her right to political preferment must 
depend upon the political status of her 
husband, is a paradox so glaring that only 
innocents are blind to it. No member of 
the Senate can afford to admit the igno- 
rance or indulgence in blind prejudice 
such an attitude necessarily involves. A 
married woman in Colorado stands upon 
her own merits. She must be judged by 
her own views and political affiliations. 
She is the equal of her husband in politi- 
cal rights and privileges, and the sooner 
this rule is established and recognized, 
the sooner will political justice become a 
fixed and certain quantity in political 
dealings. 

Mrs. Belford is worthy of the position 
to which the Governor has appointed 
her. She will bring to the performance 
of its duties wide experience, and both 
worldly and educated intelligence. It was 
a worthy appointment, most worthily 
bestowed. 

What discussion took place within the 
committee is, of course, only known to 
those inside, but when it reported a few 
days later, it recommended that the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Belford be confirmed. 
The Senate immediately went into execu- 
tive session, and in five minutes the doors 
were thrown open, and the announcement 
was made that the nomination had been 
confirmed, There was no fight. 

It is established in Colorado that a mar- 
ried woman, in common with other human 
beings, stands upon her own merits. 
Moreover, the incident, taken in its en- 
tirety, shows that in a community where 
women have had the ballot for five years, 
the fact that a husband and wife vote dif- 
ferent tickets is viewed with no greater 
apprehension than is a difference of opin- 
ion between a husband and wife in Massa- 
chusetts in regard to politics, temperance, 
or religion. 

One after another the terrible spectres 





conjured up by the opponents of woman 
suffrage dissolve in the light of actual ex- 
perience. F. M. A. 





IDAHO’S WOMEN LEGISLATORS. 


Mrs. Clara L. Campbell, the recently 


| elected Representative from Ada County 


to the Idaho Legislature, was born in 
Connecticut, and received her education 
in the public schools of that State, where 
she was afterwards a teacher. 

In 1875, she went to the Pacific coast, 
and spent some time in Eugene, Oregon, 
teaching music. She and her husband 
then moved to North Idaho, and for nearly 
five years were in charge of the boarding 
school upon the Nez Perce reservation. 

A iittle more than five years ago, Mrs. 
Campbell went to Boise, Idaho, which has 
since been her home. She is a prominent 
worker in the Woman’s Relief Corps, hav- 
ing served as chairman of the executive 
board, and also as secretary of the depart- 
ment. 

Later we shall give particulars regarding 
the two other women elected to the Idaho 
Legislature, Mrs. Wright and Mrs. Noble, 
well omened names. 

The San Francisco Call lately contained 
an interesting interview with Miss Per- 
meal French, the newly elected State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Idaho, It says: 

“Miss Permeal French, the brilliant 
young lady who was elected Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Idaho in November, is a guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter W. Hickey, of 2072 Market 
Street, and will leave for her Northern 
home to-morrow, in time to assume her 
official duties at Boise in January. Miss 
French received her educational training 
at the convent of Notre Dame in this city, 
and graduated with high honor in 1885. 
One of her instructors was Sister Xavier, 
who stated yesterday that she entertained 
the happiest recollections of Miss French, 
who had been much beloved by teachers 
and companions, ‘We are pardonably 
proud of her,’ said the venerable sister. 
‘She is a noble girl, with a fine, lovable, 
amiable character, and we do not wonder 
at her eminent success in her chosen pro- 
fession.’ 

‘‘Her present visit to this State is to 
acquaint herself with the most approved 
methods in vogue in our schools, and for 
several days past the distinguished visitor 
has been in consultation with prominent 
educators of California, She is deter- 
mine? that the public schools of Idaho 
she! | in line with the most advanced 
and prugressive ideas, and is equipped 
with the brains, energy, and enthusiasm 
to carry out her object. 

“*While I cannot say that a woman 
would fill the position of school superin- 
tendent better than a man, I know that 
women are very conscientious, and I think 
that they are endowed, as a rule, with 
superior ability for discerning character 
in children, and that they will be more 
careful to build up the moral side of 
youth,’ Thus spoke Miss French, in an 
interview last evening, and she continued: 
‘I believe that women will leave out the 
element of politics in educational affairs 
more positively than men. Politics should 
be eliminated from our schools. 

‘**In the matter of text-book laws, Idaho 
is behind none of her sister States on the 
Pacific coast, and I find the California 
State Teachers’ Association laboring for 
the identical thing we are striving for in 
Idaho—a uniform course of study. It is 
our intention to bring our schools to the 


‘front, making them rark with the first. 


As our schools are, so shall our State be, 
and the people of Idaho are all imbued 
with a State pride that augurs well for 
both. If I don’t do any thing except in- 
troduce into the schools of Idaho a uni- 
form course of study, I shall have laid the 
foundations for progressive schools. 
‘**Heretofore our teachers have been 
compelled to go out of the State in order 
to “brush up” on methods. As it has 
been brought forcibly to my mind that 
something must be done for the benefit of 
those among our young teachers who are 
ambitious, yet whose circumstances will 
not permit them to gratify their desire for 
advancement, I intend to inaugurate sum- 
mer schools in Idaho, and to supply those 
schools with the ablest instructors, to the 
end that the teachers of Idaho may re- 
ceive every benefit, to obtain which they 
must now visit other States. I want to 





see physical culture carried more effect- 
ively into the schools,’”’ 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 





SPIRITED SUFFRAGE MEETING IN SACO. 

One of the pleasantest meetings in the 
history of the Maine Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was the special midwinter meet- 
ing held last Monday in the pretty little 
city of Saco. The meetings were held in 
the School Street Methodist Church by 
invitation of the Saco Auxiliary W. 5S. A. 

A large delegation went out from Port- 
land. Mrs. Charles Day, the gracious and 
efficient State president, presided in her 
usual happy manner. Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell, of the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Round 
Point, Me., the talented suffrage orator, 
made the principal addresses, and were 
listened to with marked attention. At 
the afternoon session, Mr. Blackwell con- 
ducted a question box, which brought 
out many interesting facts. 

Perhaps the one thing which roused the 
audience to the highest pitch of enthusi- 
asm was the tender and loving tribute 
paid his late wife, the beloved and honored 
Lucy Stone, in answering the question: 
“Do you think extending the right of suf- 
frage to women will cause dissension in 
the home?”’ 

Among the speakers were Judge H. H. 
Burbank, Saco; Rev. Henry Blanchard, 
D. D4 Portland; Rev. Mr. Stacy, Saco; 
Rev. “Mr. Moulton, Biddeford; and Mrs, 
Etta S. Osgood, Portland. 

The president gave a very interesting 
history of the woman suffrage movement 
in Maine. Letters were read from Mrs. 
Helen Coffin Beedy, Bangor; Mrs. Sarah 
G. Crosby, Waterville; Mrs. Louisa Reed, 
Hampden; and Rev. Mr. Nichols. 

On motion of Mrs. Worcester, a rising 
vote of thanks was tendered the enter- 
taining club and the ladies of the church. 
Mr. Blackwell pronounced a feeling eulogy 
on the late Nelson Dingley, Jr., an hon- 
orary vice-president of the Society. The 
distinguished Speaker of the House, Hon. 
T. B. Reed, was commended for the effi- 
cient services he has rendered the cause of 
woman suffrage in the course of his public 
life. Mrs. Dr. Pike, of Saco, contributed 
greatly to the pleasure of the audience by 
her fine singing. 

A box luncheon was served in the 
Unitarian vestry on the same street. At 
each plate was a souvenir tied with a 
yellow ribbon, the suffrage color, each in- 
scribed with an appropriate suffrage 
motto. 

A meeting to reorganize the Saco Equal 
Suffrage Club was announced, and many 
converts were made, oO. 





NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN MONTHLY MEETING. 
BROOKLYN, JAN, 23, 1899. 
On Jan, 17 the W. S. A. held its regular 
monthly meeting, which was attended by 
many members and their friends. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 


1 That the Brooklyn Woman Suffrage 
Association, in so far as it understands the 
purpose of the disarmament convention 
called by the Czar of Kussia, is in hearty 
accord with its object, and urges the co- 
operation of the people of this country. 

2. That every organization of men and 
women which is in accord with the move- 
ment, should publicly express its belief, to 

romote peace interests and support the 
avorable attitude of the President of the 
United States. 


Mrs, Loines, chairman of the State 
Legislative Committee, reported that the 
committee had had an interview with the 
Governor, and that he was favorably dis- 
posed towards the two bills to be intro- 
duced into the Legislature this year. One 
requires women upon all appointed Boards 
of Education; the other will give a vote to 
women in towns and villages on questions 
that affect tax-paying citizens. 

An item of interest was that the board 
of overseers of Harvard University has 
appointed three women on the Visiting 
Committee. 

The subject of the day was Education, 
Miss E. J. Carr, chairman of committee. 
“The Speaking Voice,’’ by Mrs. P. Ter- 
hune Martin, was interesting and instruc- 
tive, delivered in a voice of great clearness 
and flexibility. A good voice is something 
that every one should have, for a bad 
voice is simply a bad habit and can be 
overcome. To some, as to Charlotte Cush- 
man, a good voice is natural; to others it 
may not be natural, but always to a cer- 
tain extent it can be acquired. 

‘Some Benefits to the Cause of Educa- 
tion through Woman Suffrage,’ was the 
subject ably treated by Mrs. Jennie Whit- 
comb. Help in the choice of the trustees 
of a school is most important; for these 
trustees must choose the teachers who are 
to train our children. They also choose 
the site of the school building and see to 
its construction, upon which the health of 
the children depends. Women on the 
board will aid much in the course of study 





and the expenditure of money. A woman 
able to vote will have more self-respect, 
self-reliance, and influence over her schol- 
ars, who must naturally think that there 
is something lacking in her, while she is 
not thought competent to have a voice in 
the government. 

A letter from Dr. Saunders to the Lock- 
wood Academy expressed his reasons for 
wishing the enfranchisement of women. 
Also a talk of Miss Anthony’s was taken 
from a daily paper. 

Mrs. Chapman said that the admirable 
letter just read from Miss Anthony, soon 
to be in her eightieth year, showed that 
suffrage work was beneficial to the powers 
of women; secondly, that the incident of 
the labor convention noticed had been 
declared by Mr. Gompers to be given in 
false colors by the press. One man did 
arise in the National Labor Convention 
and offer a resolution to debar women 
from all government employ, but he was 
so bvoted at and jeered that he read it 
with difficulty, and it was immediately 
consigned to oblivio». Our delegates to 
the Labor Convention in Albany were 
shown the greatest courtesy, and given 
all the time they wanted upon the plat- 
form, If the thirty-five thousand women 
teachers of New York State could realize 
the power they would exert with a vote 
upon educational questions, they would be 
woman suffragists. The State, in debar- 
ring them, shuts out the most intelligent 
vote. 

Thanks were given to the speakers, and 
a social tea followed. 

CHARLOTTE H, CHAPMAN, Rec. Sec. 





CONNECTICUT. 

The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Equal Rights Club of Hartford was held 
on Jan, 14, The old officers were reélected, 
with the addition of Mrs, A. A. Truesdell, 
who was made corresponding secretary. 
Greetings and an interesting paper were 
received from Mrs. Emily P. Collins, the 
founder, and for many years the president 
of the club. Concerning its work, Mrs. 
Collins wrote: 


This club has been the nucleus around 
which our State, suffrage work has been 
done, It has aided directly in obtaining 
school suffrage, for which we labored so 
long, also the appointment of police 
matrons, and a law compelling merchants 
to provide seats for female clerks when 
not on duty. 

It has enlightened its members in politi- 
cal methods, and they are better trained 
to use suffrage intelligently than ever 
before. Our war with Spain has engrossed 
our thoughts to the exclusion of much 
else. I was glad that our countrywomen 
devoted themselves so nubly to the cause 
of humanity and to sustaining the gov- 
ernment of this country, though it treats 
them as aliens. Had the money that 
women raised to repair the blunders and 
incompetency of male officials in the war 
been devoted to the attainment of their 
own instead of Cuban liberty, the States of 
Washington and South Dakota would have 
been added to the list of real republics. 
In the latter State a change of only 1,653 
votes would have enfranchised the wom- 
en. Suffrage women were too patriotic to 
attend to their own peculiar interests, and 
their patriotism meets the same reward 
that it did in our Civil War. 


~-_ 





INDIANA. 


Resolutions for an amendment to the 
State Constitution to strike out the word 
*male’’ have been introduced in the House 
and Senate. The Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union is taking the lead in this 
suffrage campaign. The State organ, The 
Message of Indianapolis, has issued an 
admirable suffrage supplement, which is 
being widely distributed. Mrs. M. A. 
Tompkins is chairman of the suffrage 
campaign committee. Mrs, Lizzie C. Hann, 
2129 College Avenue, Indianapolis, has 
charge of the petition work, and Mrs. 
Hattie Brand, 1403 Ash Street, of the 
same city, is raising a campaign fund. 
The National Superintendent of Franchise, 
Miss Marie C. Brehm, has been holding 
meetings for several weeks, and will con- 
tinue them through February. The State 
organizer, Mrs. Mattie O. Commack, has 
thoroughly canvassed Grant County. She 
found a host of suffragists ready for work. 
The petitions are being generally circu- 
lated in the county, and few refuse to 
sign. Mrs. Helen M. Gougar recently 
gave a suffrage address in Evansville. For 
most of this good news we are indebted to 
The Message for January. 








MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Roxsury.—The League held its annual 
meeting on Jan 21, at the house of Mrs. 
Harrigan. Mrs. Hattie A. Burr was 
chosen president, Miss L. M. Peabody 
secretary and treasurer, and Mrs. Atkins, 
Mrs. Putnam and Mrs. Tucker executive 
committee. The discussion of the after- 
noon turned on the best methods of ren- 
dering the work of the League broader 
and more effective, and the interest of the 
members was heightened by reading a 
letter from Miss Susan B, Anthony on the 
action of the Chicago School Board. A 
social half hour with refreshments closed 
the meeting. 





Special Offer 


ronuM 


Marullar Parker Company 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 


To give employment to the work-people in our 
custom manufacturing department during the 
dull winter months, we repeat the offer which 
we have made for several years past at this 
season, as follows: 

We have had manufactured for us in England 
for several years past a medium we - (19 ounces) 
soft finish Black Worsted Twilled Coating, o 
which we sell large quantities in our Custom 
partment andin the piece to Merchant Tailors 
throughout the country. The fabric has given 
universal satisfaction, and is suitable for wear 
upon almost any occasion and at any season 
excepting in the extreme heat of summer. 

Until March 22 we wiil make to your order a 
suit from this cloth, with treusers of the same, or 
a choice from a large variety of patterns in Fancy 
Worsted goods, at 


Thirty-Eight Dollars 


(Cut either Sack or Cutaway) 
Or Coat and Vest without Trousers at 


Twenty-Eight Dollars 


No order can be received later than 
WEDNESDAY, March 22. 


Macullar Parker Company 


400 Washington Street. 








THE DRAMA. 


CAsTLE SQquare.—The attraction the 
coming week will be Marguerite Mering- 
ton’s delightful comedy ‘‘Captain Lettar- 
blair.” Its performances at the Hollis 
Street Theatre proved an immense suc- 
cess. The cast is: Captain Lettarblair 
Litten, J. H. Gilmour; Dean Ambrose, 
J. L. Seeley; Percival Pinckney, Tony 
Cummings; Francis Merivale, N. H. Fow- 
ler; Mr. Seton, Giles Shine; Jorkins, Lind- 
say Morison; Smithers, William Paul; 
Henry, Philip Drew; Fanny Hadden, Lil- 
lian Lawrence; Polly Messiter, Mary San- 
ders; Hyacinth Messiter, Lizzie Morgan. 
Monday, Feb. 6, J. R. Tillotson’s comedy 
drama ‘‘Queena.”’ 











To be entirely relieved of the aches and 
pains of rheumatism means a great deal, 
and Hood’s Sarsaparilla does it. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
618 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 








New England Women’s Club. Monday, Jan. 
30, 3.30 P. M. The “Fifth Monday Committee” 
announces that they will present a Vaudeville 
entertainment. 


Art 
Photographs 


Your attention is invited to 
our large collection of 


Photographs 
Works of Art 


Many of which are printed 
in brown and gray 











CARBONETTE 


Photograph Mounting and Picture Framing 


Soule Photograph Co. 
338 Washington Street 








| Our glove, waist, neck 
wear and veiling 
departments 
are very complete in the 
newest and most reliable 
goods. 


Our Glove 
Department 

al was never more thor- 
yi | oughly equipped with 
good wearing gloves 
at popular prices, and 


Our Waist Department 


is showing a complete line of French Flanne) 
Poplin Waists that are giving great satisfaction 


M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street. 














The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


_— Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 ParkSt., Boston, Mass 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 





Send a 2-cent Stamp 


for a Sample Copyof the Illustrated Pamphlet 
‘Birds’ Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,” read it 
yourself, and then pass it to your neighbor, and 
thus do your mite to save the birds from whole- 
sale slaughter and extinction. Address 

JoHN YOUNGJORN, 297 Congress St., Boston. 
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